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Introduction 


THE ten years between 1920 and 1930, the number of men and women 
at the average age of college graduation increased about 20 per cent; the 
number of those actually being graduated from college more than doubled. 
Back of this almost startling increase was a determination to go to college 
in boys and girls at economic levels little touched by it before the war. Their 
motives in this new adventure must have been most varied. Some wished to 
pursue an intellectual interest aroused in high school; others to prepare for 
a definite profession which deeply appealed to them; not a few others in- 
evitably believed that a college education would bring tangible rewards through 
increased earning power and social prestige. To this end, they and their 
parents were ready to make stern sacrifices. 
The rapid increase in enrollments created new and pressing problems 
for the colleges and universities. Their facilities were over-taxed, their 
costs greatly increased, the complexion of their student bodies was changed, 
new curricula and new methods seemed imperative. 

At the same time, business became far more conscious than before that 
the colleges were a fruitful source of material for future supervisory and tech- 
nical positions. For certain special types of personnel, they became almost the 
sole source. Their ability to provide many outstanding men of general 
training but great potentialities was also recognized. Despite the rapid in- 
crease in the number of graduates, there was far more competition for good 
men of special training and for exceptional men, regardless of training, in 
1929 than there had been in 1920. 


* This and the following papers were presented at the A. M. A. Personnel Conference held at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 16, 1932. The February and May issues of PERSONNEL 
have been combined to include the complete proceedings of this day’s conference devoted to College 
Graduates in Business. bi onl P — i 

The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before the 
members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association does 
not stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 
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What sort of position and salary may the graduate of today who has 
worked hard for his degree look forward to ten years from today? What 
sort of training will give him the best opportunity? How far should the 
university go in attempting to carry through four years of training many of 
those who now fail during the first semester? What economic return may 
the taxpayer expect for additional millions put into higher education? Can 
business and industry look to the colleges for much or little of its future 
leadership and highly trained special personnel ? 

Of course, there may be several good answers to each of these questions. 
Perhaps the existing economic structure does not provide suitable places for 
the 60,000 or 70,000 young men graduated from college each year but these 
men may be able to change that structure so that their places in it will be 
created. If industry cannot find in the colleges the men of the special training 
needed or the potentialities required, it may give that training or develop 
latent potentialities within its own rank and file. It has done that for years 
and insists on continuing to do it so far as those potentialities are available. 
In few organizations today are over half of the principal positions held by 
college graduates. Nevertheless, to the extent that the educational and in- 
dustrial organizations of the country can be synchronized and coordinated, 
there will be less waste and more realization on individual abilities. To that 
extent, a broad view of the situation should be worthwhile. 

If this view is to give any sharpness of detail, however, it must focus 
entirely on the problems of the men graduates. If the uncertainties of social 
evolution are added to those of economic evolution, nothing but a blur will 
result. 

In fact, at best, a clear-cut picture of the situation for the male graduates 
is almost impossible. At every step of the study, assumptions and estimates 
have been necessary ; many of them affect the result substantially. To justify 
them would certainly be difficult. Yet each one represents the best judgment 
of the authors; within rather broad limits we feel confident of the final results. 
At any rate, their presentation will make concrete the elements in the problem 
and the method of attack upon it. 

Conclusions made in this study, of course, are based on a first and greatest 
assumption, that by 1937, the world will not be totally different from what 
it was in 1927, that the population will increase, its standards of living, in 
the long run, will gain, even that curtailment of production and consumption 
today will mean its expansion later on. In fact, on the whole, the effects 
of the past two years have been ignored, solely because we feel unable to 
appraise them. Perhaps for this reason, we have concentrated on the long- 
time situation and treat very briefly that which is facing us today. 

Therefore we shall discuss: 

I. a. The trend of college graduation for men from 1910 to 1940, re- 

gardless of the types of training received. 
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b. For the same period, the trend in the number of those positions 
which college men enter shortly after graduation, as obtained from the 
Census, and the relation between their number and the number of 
graduates. 

c. For 1920 to 1940, the trend in the number of those positions which 
college graduates enter about ten years after graduation, as obtained from 
income tax reports, and the relation between their number and the num- 
ber of graduates. 

II. From the data available, the relations between the number of grad- 
uates of each broad type of college training, their occupations and the current 
demand for their services. 

III. The effect of the business cycle on the supply of and demand for 
graduates, and the present situation. 

Finally, general conclusions will be drawn. 


Number of College Graduates 


Figure 1 shows the trend in the supply of male college graduates from 
1910 to 1930 and an estimate of that trend until 1940. Included in the 
figures shown are all men graduated from collegiate courses, from four-year 
degree granting teacher training courses and those graduates of courses in 
law, medicine, dentistry and theology who probably had not previously re- 
ceived collegiate degrees in recent years, estimated as half of all those receiv- 
ing those professional degrees. As the study of the later occupations of 
the graduates will include the professions, it is necessary that men preparing 
for them be included; on the other hand, our method must avoid counting 
anyone twice. 

The scale at the left of Figure 1 and the curve upon it show the number 
of men being graduated each year. They bring out the moderate rise prior 
to the war, the slump during the actual war years, and the very rapid increase 
from 1920 to 1930. In estimating the trend to 1940, study of the trends 
in high school graduation and of the relation between it and college graduation 
four years later has been helpful. Graduation from high school has been 
increasing distinctly more rapidly than that from college and this rate of 
increase still shows no diminution. At the same time the proportion of high 
school graduates who complete college courses four years later has fallen 
off somewhat and will probably continue to do so during the next decade. 

During the whole period shown then, the number of men being graduated 
from college has a little more than tripled. The ratio between the number of 
graduates and the number of native-born white males 22 years old has 
doubled. In 1910 and 1920, that ratio was a bit less than four per cent, 
in 1930 about seven per cent, and in 1940 will be nearly eight per cent. 

The columns on the chart measured by the right hand scale show the 
number of living graduates under 69 years of age at ten year intervals, as 
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calculated from the number of men graduated, by use of the American men 
mortality tables. For college graduates, these tables are likely to give slightly 
higher mortality rates than actual. On the other hand, many men undoubt- 
edly retire before age 69 and these two errors will tend to cancel out. 

These columns show a trend very similar to that for the number of 
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FIGURE I 


men graduated each year. As compared with the total number of men in 
gainful occupations, the percentage of graduates living shows an increase 
from 1.7 per cent in 1910 to just under four per cent in 1940. 


Number of Supervisory, Staff and Professional Positions 


Any attempt to study the positions available for college graduates involves 
examination of the occupation statistics of the United States as compiled 
by the Bureau of the Census. From them may be selected such groups as 
foremen and overseers, managers and superintendents, manufacturers and 
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officials in the manufacturing and mechanical industries, and similar groups 
in transportation and communication ; bankers and brokers, insurance agents 
and officials, salesmen except in stores, etc., in the group of businesses called 
trade ; and somewhat comparable groups under the classifications, professional 
service and clerical. In agriculture and forestry, domestic and personal 
service, and public service, it is difficult to segregate the supervisory positions 
and, of course, relatively few college graduates are found in these fields. 

It is recognized that any such selection of positions will include many 
of doubtful calibre, that the practices of Census enumerators vary greatly, 
and that nothing but the most general totals will be useful. Of course, by 
including the same groups in successive Census reports, we obtain some idea 
of the trends and this in itself has value. 

Unfortunately, the complete occupation statistics for the 1930 Census 
are not yet available and it has been necessary to make estimates from material 
for 15 states, none of which was large or highly developed industrially, 
and from a classification for the United States as a whole which was not 
entirely comparable with 1920. The resulting figures showed some increase 
over that year in the percentage of all men gainfully occupied who are in 
supervisory, staff and professional positions. Other evidence, however, con- 
firmed this tendency for the transportation and communication industries 
but not for manufacturing. In the estimate for 1940, an estimate of the 
total number of men gainfully occupied in which we feel some confidence 
was used as a basis and the same percentage for supervisory positions was 
imposed on it. This percentage for 1910 and 1920 was 12.6 per cent, for 
1930 and 1940, 14 per cent. 

The number of positions thus found, has been compared with go per 
cent of the living college graduates under 69, at each Census year. This propor- 
tion of them is assumed to be in the fields of work included, the remaining ten 
per cent in those excluded or without occupation. We know such a distribu- 
tion to have been true for 20,000 graduates of land-grant colleges about 1928. 
Of the graduates of a large eastern endowed university, less than ten per 
cent were found outside the selected fields but that figure is not far from 
correct for the country, and any attempt at further refinement would be 
absurd in view of the quality of our other data. 

The large columns for I910, 1920, 1930, and 1940 in Figure 2 show 
the total number of supervisory, staff and professional positions in the 
selected occupations for those years. The portion of those positions held 
by college graduates is shown in black and the percentage it bears to the 
whole is given. This percentage has increased slowly thus far but during 
the coming decade it will jump substantially as the number of graduates 
increases sharply and the rate of increase in the number of positions falls 
off. Even by 1940, however, this percentage will not be high enough to 
suggest any curtailment of opportunity at this level for the graduates. 
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The blocks between these columns show the number of positions which 
will become available during each decade because of growth in their number 
and the replacement of men who die or retire. In these blocks, also, is shown 
the number and percentage of these positions which are filled by college 
graduates. As is inevitable, these last percentages are higher than those in 
the columns, which change slowly because of the large number of men who 
carry over from one to the next. In fact, from 1930 to 1940 college grad- 
uates are expected to fill 42.5 per cent of all the positions becoming available. 
To us, this percentage is the most significant given; for the rub will come 
in the competition for these new jobs. 


Number of Positions Paying $4000 a Year or More 


Taken as a whole, the group of positions considered thus far, is not 
highly selected. It contains about one in every seven jobs for men in the 
country ; many of these positions are of a minor nature, and would not long 
provide satisfactory opportunities for the able college graduate. It is im- 
portant therefore, to determine, if possible, what is occurring at the level 
attained today, for example, by the average graduate after ten years of 
experience. To segregate those positions, however, is not easy. It can 
hardly be done from the general titles in the occupation statistics of the 
Census. 

Probably the best, if not the only material available for this purpose, 
is that contained in the income tax reports. From them it is possible to 
obtain the number of men in the country with net incomes above certain 
figures. We can, therefore, select an income group corresponding to that 
usually occupied by college men about ten years after graduation. From the 
various studies made, it is clear that such a group would most nearly be made 
up of men whose incomes are $4000 a year or more. 

The difficulties are immediately apparent. In the first place, the income 
tax reports give only the numbers of men reporting certain net incomes. 
Those incomes are obtained by deducting interest paid, losses, contributions, 
etc., from gross incomes. Examination of the reports indicates that for 
incomes about the $4000 level these deductions amount to approximately 
$1000. On the other hand, income which is unearned in the sense that it 
is obtained from dividends, interest, etc., at this point ordinarilly amounts 
to about $1000. That is, the typical man with a net income of $4000 had 
a total gross income of $5000, of which $4000 represented his salary or 
earnings from his business or profession. The number of men with net 
incomes of $4000 and over, therefore, seems to correspond rather closely 
with the number whose earnings are about $4000. 

A second difficulty arises from changes in earnings levels. For this 
reason, it is entirely impracticable to obtain data of this sort before 1920. 
Since that time, however, those levels have not changed greatly, and the 
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error from this source is probably not serious. When, however, we talk 
of earnings of $4000 or over in the future, we must mean earnings which 
correspond to that figure now. 
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Ficure 2 


Figure 3 is constructed in the same fashion as Figure 2. The columns 
show the number of positions paying $4000 a year and over in the years 
given, and their solid portion, the number and percentage of college graduates 
in them. The first column, however, gives the average number of positions 
for 1920 and 1921; the second one, the average number for 1929 and 1930. 
Thus we have in each case the average for a boom and depression year, 
and have estimated the number of positions for 1940 by merely continuing 
the trend line thus obtained. This is probably the best that can be done. 
The number of college graduates in these positions has been computed from 
the distribution of all living graduates in accordance with the salary progress 
indicated for them by the study of 20,000 land grant college graduates. 
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That study checks rather well with other similar ones, and probably is the 
most representative material available. 

The percentage of graduates in these positions is seen to be distinctly 
higher than in those shown in Figure 2; and again it increases substantially 
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in 1940 as compared with 1930. As in that chart, the blocks between the 
columns indicate positions becoming available during the two decades; and 
here the increased percentage of graduates during the second decade is very 
marked. In fact, by 1940, when the graduates of 1930 will begin to reach 
these positions in large numbers, about 57 per cent of the available openings 
in them will be taken by college men. 

This prediction, of course, assumes that, relative to other groups, 
college graduates will be making the same salary progress in 1940 as in 
1930. In order to do so, they must gain somewhat more than one half 
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the positions becoming available at this level during the next decade. When 
we consider that today only seven per cent of the young men 22 years old 
are being graduated from college, we may question their ability to obtain 
57 per cent of these selected positions ten years hence. 

It is impossible to visualize either the probability or justice of this 
situation without comparing these graduates, not with the whole group of 
their fellows entering industry today, but only with men of about equal ability. 
But this is most difficult as adequate measures of all round ability do not 
exist. Intellectually, on the basis of intelligence tests which have some 
validity for large groups, go per cent of these graduates are in the top quarter 
of the population, 75 per cent of them are in the top seventh. Of course, 
this should be true because they have been selected primarily by a scholastic 
process. Nevertheless, when we consider the other selective factors, economic, 
moral, emotional, that have been at work, it is quite possible they have been 
equally effective. After all, 75 per cent of college graduates are now reaching 
positions paying $4000 or over, the top six or seven per cent of all positions 
held by men of appropriate ages who are gainfully employed. It is not 
wholly unreasonable, therefore, to assume that these men represent a cross- 
section of the top seventh of the population in all round ability as well 
as intelligence. 

If this be true, figure 4 will help to visualize our problem. The left 
hand column in each pair shows the percentage make-up by college graduates 
and others of this top seventh we are discussing, as applied to the men 22 
years old in 1920 and 1930. In 1920, 19 per cent of this group were being 
graduated from college, 81 per cent were not. In 1930, 35 per cent were 
being graduated, 65 per cent were not. 

The right hand column in each pair shows the estimated distribution 
of the positions, at $4000 and over, becoming available ten years later, when 
at least the college men shown will be reaching them in some numbers. Of 
course, all the graduates of 1920 destined to reach $4000 positions will not 
do so in 1930 but such an assumed concentration does not alter the percentage 
of those positions, open to their college generation, which they will obtain. 
With this assumption and on the basis of the studies of college graduate 
salary progress, the 1920 graduates who made up 19g per cent of the top 
seventh of their age group, will gain 35 per cent of the $4000 positions 
available to it. Similarly, if the same rate of salary progress is maintained, 
the 1930 graduates, constituting 35 per cent of the top seventh of their 
age group, would gain 57 per cent of the $4000 positions available to it. 

Here especially, the curtailment of opportunity for the non-graduate 
in this top seventh of ability is serious; he is gaining but 2/3 of his normal 
share of these objective positions. If the proportion of college graduates 
continues to increase and similar ratios hold, this curtailment must become 
progressively more severe. At the same time, the non-graduate group is 
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becoming better trained, a higher proportion of them are high school grad- 
uates, more and more of them are taking technical and other evening courses 
of college grade. On the whole it seems inevitable that the least able grad- 
uates who now attain these positions will be displaced by men from the 
other group, the proportion of all graduates who reach them will decrease 
and, with it, the relative salary progress of the graduate group will decline. 

As a matter of fact, the land grant college study, mentioned previously, 
indicates that such a tendency has already begun, in that college graduate 
salaries between 1914 and 1928 did not increase as rapidly as the cost of 
living, wages or other salaries where data concerning them were available. 


If this tendency continues, naturally it will generally be the least able 
graduates who will fail to secure $4000 positions. On the other hand, it 
can be arrested, should better selective processes in the colleges eliminate 
these men and should they continue to grow by attracting a larger pro- 
portion of the very ablest men than is now the case. Even today, less than 
half of the best tenth of the young men reaching maturity are being graduated 
from college. To the extent that the colleges become more and more the 
training ground of the ablest men available, their graduates can hold their 
present economic position. Less and less, however, can the mediocre college 
graduate hope to capitalize economically on that training. 


Demand for Graduates of Different Types of Training 


Thus we have arrived at some general idea of the future balance between 
the total supply of college graduates and the available openings for them. 
It is clear that the difficulties already encountered make it almost impossible 
to break down this general picture and even indicate what special kind of 
college training is likely to be most in demand in the future. Figure 5 
indicates the relation between the number of present graduates from the 
various curricula and the present occupations of former graduates now living. 
The left hand column of this chart shows that 36 per cent of the 1930 
graduates obtained training for one of the learned professions or for edu- 
cational work. The right hand column shows that 33 per cent of the grad- 
uates living today are in these two types of work. Again the left hand 
column indicates that 22 per cent of the 1930 graduates were preparing 
definitely for business or industry and that 42 per cent more were taking 
general courses, many of them in preparation for these fields of work. 
The right hand column indicates that 59 per cent of the graduates now living 
are in some form of business or industrial work and that eight per cent are 
in miscellaneous fields. Perhaps this merely shows acceptance of the present 
order, but it does indicate that present day curricula are not entirely out of 
line with past fields of opportunity. 

It is interesting to note that about 60 per cent of the country’s graduates 
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are in business of some sort or other. Going back to our study of the 
occupations statistics of the Census, 57 per cent of all the supervisory and 
staff positions selected, including engineering positions, were definitely in 
mining, manufacturing, transportation, communications and similar fields. 
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Forty-three per cent of these positions were in commercial occupations. The 
percentage of positions in industry had declined somewhat since 1920 but 
it is impossible to say that this will continue. Certainly no one would claim 
that because of this distribution 57 per cent of the men who plan to enter 
business should receive an engineering training. There are many positions 
in the industrial field which do not require it. Yet today less than a quarter 
of those graduates who do not aim for teaching or the professions are taking 


engineering courses. It does seem that this percentage might be increased 
to advantage. 
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Thus far we have not mentioned the questionnaires sent to the member- de 
ship of the American Management Association, over a year ago. Unfortun- ye 
ately they throw little light on the general question of the demand for Ww 
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demand for engineering graduates in these industries of about 7000 men a 
year, or over three-fourths of all the men receiving engineering degrees. 
When it is considered that this group of industries employs only 20 per 
cent of all workers in the purely industrial fields, the significance of this 
figure becomes apparent. We have, then, another bit of information indicat- 
ing that a real outlet normally exists for a larger number of high grade 
engineers than is now graduated. 


Effect of the Business Cycle and the Present Situation 


In view of the situation today, such a statement may seem to be due 
only to wilful blindness, yet there is some evidence that unemployment among 
many groups of engineers, severe as it is, is less widespread than that among 
graduates of other courses. Certainly, throughout 1930, some demand for 
able engineers continued; for the past year, however, there has been little 
for any group of men. In June 1931 a report was presented at the annual 
meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, which 
indicated that only 38 per cent of the graduating engineering seniors then 
had definite plans. This percentage included those men who were undertaking 
graduate work to meet the emergency, although they had not previously 
planned it. What proportion of all men graduating in 1931 is at work 
today, no one knows, but we can be sure that it is distinctly small. Many 
men, of course, are carrying on graduate work this year, and unless there 
is more change in the business situation than anyone expects between now 
and June, 1932, the plight of recent college graduates will be even more 
desperate after that time. 

No one will minimize the seriousness of this situation, but it can only 
be regarded as part of the general emergency we are all facing. No business 
operating on a part-time schedule which makes it difficult for its employees to 
maintain their standards of living, certainly no business which has been 
forced to lay off employees who are still without work, can consider the 
employment of new men. In general, the economic resources of the college 
group are greater than those of the average man. To this extent his hard- 
ships are less than those of most of the six or eight million unemployed. 

In this field, as in many others, today’s situation can teach us 
much for the future. There is no doubt that many organizations during 
1928 and 1929, not only built more plant than was justified, but overstocked 
with college men. This has made it doubly difficult for them to employ 
even a minimum number during the last year or two. Long term planning 
should help to prevent that again. Unfortunately too, there is no correlation 
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1See “The Placement of June 1931 Engineering Graduates,” The Journal of Engineering 
Education, Sept., 1931. 
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between the number of men being graduated from college and the business 
cycle. Figure 6, which applies to engineering schools only, brings this out 
clearly. It shows that the depression of 1921 was succeeded a year or two 
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later by a sharp drop in the number of freshmen entering those schools. 
This caused, several years after that, a drop in the number of seniors. Fresh- 
man enrollments did not again go above normal until 1927, long after business 
had recovered. Senior enrollments did not reach normal until 1930 and if 
our estimates for the future are correct, will continue above normal during 
this depression. Insofar, then, as the 1928 and 1929 competition for engineer- 
ing seniors was due to unusual business activity, it represented a merely 
temporary situation. As these men are being employed, not for present, 
but for future jobs, it would seem the part of wisdom for a business organi- 
zation to hold down requirements during such a period to a normal level. 
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Conclusion 


It is difficult to see whether there is any moral to be drawn from these 
observations. Perhaps three points stand out: 

1. From a long-time point of view, it seems inevitable that the relative 
economic standing of college graduates will suffer, if the number of graduates 
continues to increase, unless this increased number is obtained almost wholly 
from the outstanding able young men available. Increases gained through 
dilution of the college group can only mean that many college graduates 
will not realize on their training to the extent that they expect. 

2. The inconclusive evidence available does indicate that a somewhat 
larger portion of the men being graduated today might have pursued engin- 
eering courses and would, thereby, if fitted for that sort of training, have 
increased the demand for their services. 

3. The immediate employment outlook for men finishing their college 
work in 1932 is dark enough. It must, however, be considered in perspective 
with the whole unemployment situation. In the future, better planning 
of college employment programs by business should help to mitigate the 
severity of similar situations. 





CuHarrMAN Jonn D. Beatty (Carnegie Institute of Technology): 
There are three reasons for obtaining an education. The first, and the 
one which is most often considered, is the economic reason. The sec- 
ond, one might term “enjoyment of life.” In other words, a man who 
has had a college training, making $3,000 a year, can enjoy life more 
than the man without college training. The third reason, and the one which 
puts our United States of America in the forefront in the educational move- 
ment, is the fact that it trains people to become good citizens. 

We are all prone to take the economic motive for securing an education 
too seriously and neglect the other two motives. 

Mr. H. N. Davis (Stevens Institute) : I wonder if versatility in indus- 
try is not the answer to the problem of the relation of the output of college 
graduates to the jobs specifically designed for college graduates. Colleges 
should do less specialized training for specific kinds of jobs, and more gen- 
eral training that will develop versatility and adaptability in their graduates. 

In the last 30 or 40 years the engineering schools of the country have 
gone through a period of increasing specialization, of increasing numbers of 
curricula in schools until we have courses in a long and diversified list of 
subjects. A trend in the opposite direction is apparent now—a trend towards 
unspecialized undergraduate courses, a trend built on the belief that in the 
twentieth century the other than economic advantages of college training may 
perhaps be well realized in a general engineering training, even for men who 
have no interest in going into technical engineering as a profession. In other 
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words, in engineering schools we have more and more the feeling that it is 
our job to train men for business in general, and to train men for life in the 
twentieth century—for enjoyment and appreciation of what is going on all 
around them. 

Another way out of this difficulty is undoubtedly going to come through 
an increase in the number of strictly technical trade schools which pick up 
high school graduates and parallel in one or two years what would normaly 
be one or two years of a college course. We have not sufficiently developed 
that side of our training which takes a high school graduate and trains him 
in skills. If we can intensify and develop wise methods of steering the right 
boys into these schools, then we shall have clarified the problem in a way 
that will mark a great advance for all considered. 

The charts illustrated in this paper prove that our college and engineer- 
ing schools, properly speaking, ought right now to be about two and one-half 
times as large as they are, because every boy in the top seventh of the 
population in regard to mental energy has a right to a college education for 
the sake of its influence on the enjoyment of life, and its influence on his 
playing his part as a citizen. . 

I know a college graduate, a direct descendant of a world-famous play- 
wright, who at the present moment is running a taxi service ina New Eng- 
land city. He is having one of the most satisfactory lives I know. He is 
not an ordinary taxi driver—he specializes in supplying what amounts to their 
private automobile for old ladies for a shopping tour, a round of social calls, 
or a drive through the park. He is getting a subsistence out of it, he is hav- 
ing a satisfactory life, and he is one of the most literary people I know. 
Can we not get more young men to say, “I have gotten my college education 
for the fun of it; now I am going to earn my living as a high school gradu- 
ate’? If a considerable number of men can be induced to take that attitude, 
it will pay them to have a college education. 

Mr. Samuet S. Boarp (Yale Graduate Placement Bureau): In the 
six months from March until October, 1929, there was a very great discrep- 
ancy between the demand and supply for mechanical and electrical engi- 
neers. We had five times the number of jobs open for engineers as we had 
engineers to place in those two groups. The number of men going into what 
might be called more purely engineering courses, such as mechanical and 
electrical engineering, decreased steadily for several years up to 1929. If 
industry, excluding the present four or five years, is going to continue with 
the demand for these technically trained men—I am not speaking of men 
trained in specialties, such as combustion engineering, but men trained either 
as mechanical or electrical engineers—is there anything that can be done, or 
should educational authorities do anything to try to change that trend? Or 
is it perhaps simply a case of our educating industry to want something 
different ? 
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Mr. Rees: Evidence seems to indicate that in normal times institutions 
could well encourage students to go into the field of engineering. But it is 
very difficult to project this need even four years in advance, and feel safe 
in advising a young man to take up engineering because that is the best 
economic field at the time he enters college. 

We must recognize, and the people of this country must recognize, the 
fundamental of individual differences and that the determination of apti- 
tudes, abilities and capacities should be begun, in justice to our children, as: 
early in life as possible. We in industry must give all the assistance we can 
in our contact with the youth of the country, as must the faculties of the 
colleges and the psychologists, in helping to give them a guide toward ap- 
propriate life careers. 

We in industry should not attempt, therefore, to dictate to the colleges 
and tell them we want so many engineers trained, or so many in the collegiate 
schools of business. After all, the individual must exercise his God-given 
right to choose his occupation in life. 

Mr. Boarp: I am heartily in accord with your attitude regarding the 
choice of his occupation by the individual. Would it not be possible, however, 
to distinguish a little earlier than we do, in the thinking of boys, between 
the cultural education which undoubtedly all of them will want, or are increas- 
ingly wanting, and the technical training which is going to be perhaps a 
greater means of their economic advancement than some other things would? 

Too many boys seem to think college graduates earn a great deal more || 
money than high school graduates. That is partly responsible for the feel- 
ing of boys, when they go to college, that they will gain an economic advan- 
tage. We need a clarification of the reasons why certain college graduates 
gain an economic advantage, and what the elements are in college training 
which aid in attaining that goal. Of course, we are faced with the fact, also, 
that in the past, when such statistics were gathered, most of the men who 
did go to college were specially selected and were the intellectually capable 
persons. In recent years that has not been true. Therefore, there are a 
great many more young men today with a college education which does not 
mean much insofar as their industrial training goes, although it may mean 
a great deal with regard to their cultural development. 

The question of whether it is possible for industry to provide the tech- 
nical courses after boys are graduated rather than expecting them to have that 
training is important. A great many organizations are doing that. 

Many boys cannot go to a technical school, after four years in college, 
for financial reasons. Yet we shall be faced with this demand for trained 
men, and something must be done to adjust the difference between supply 
and demand. I do not mean to say college men could not take up technical 
work in undergraduate courses if their mathematical training fits them for 
it. Yet because they are interested in the cultural type, they often deliber- 
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ately take the other type of training, and come out expecting that to be 
sufficient. 

CHAIRMAN Beatty: It is true that many college men in mediocre jobs 
are not enjoying life because they have not had the economic success which 
they expected. But, perhaps the other reasons for obtaining an education 
should be emphasized to the undergraduate. We have found, for instance, 
from our studies of graduates that the highest wages are paid to metallurgi- 
cal engineers. It has been impossible, however, to get freshmen to enroll in an 
engineering course in metallurgy. 

We have also known for years that the greatest nuinber of requests that 
come into the employment office are for mechanical engineers. It was impos- 
sible for us to interest boys in mechanical engineering—until it was decided to 
put aeronautics as an option in the mechanical engineering course; now the 
enrollment has gone up. 

Mr. A. M. Duptey (Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany): The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company places a 
high financial value on scholarships. We have used a great many engineer- 
ing graduates, and while training them we have tried to learn something 
about their scholastic course and how it might be modified to fit into our 
work. The engineer of the future must be both broader and deeper. This 
does not mean a race of supermen, but does mean that a broad foundation 
of technical fundamentals and as much cultural work as possible must be 
laid, in order to make possible a later experience development of keener ana- 
lytical powers in closer sympathy with social needs. 

Swarthmore College was the first school, so far as I know, to attempt 
to extend the Oxford tutorial system to the study of engineering. By de- 
manding a high standard of scholarship and by surrounding the student with 
the humanizing environment of a small college, they are successful in im- 
pressing the boys with the fact that there is much to engineering in addition 
to purely technical courses. 

We feel that if men come to us well grounded in the fundamentals of 
mathematics and physics and have an idea about how to think and to work, 
we can quickly and readily give them current industrial practice in engineer- 
ing. For this reason the time in college devoted to “commercial practice” 
or “application” can be reduced to a minimum and devoted instead to eco- 
nomics or history. We encourage our graduate students to take extension 
courses and qualify for higher degrees. There have been as high as 200 men 
doing this work at a time and eight or ten are graduated each year. 

Industry, so far as we represent it at Westinghouse, wants the man 
to be well grounded in fundamentals at school. Then we try to help him 
build specialized skills on that foundation so that he will become happy not 
alone by virtue of philosophy, but also because he is having a reasonable 
amount of economic success. 
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What Does Industry Seek in the College Graduate? 
By 


C. R. Doorey, Personnel Manager, 
Standard Oil Company of New York 


A. M. Jones, Assistant Cashier, Personnel Department, 
The Chase National Bank 


J. F. Dwinexz, Director, Harvard Alumni Placement Service 
Industry’s Need for College Graduates 


| retail about 200 individual firms canvass the various colleges yearly, 

seeking from one or two to 600 or 700 men. While these would represent 
only a small percentage of the nation’s industries in number, they represent 
a very large volume of the business done in this country. There is, more- 
over, a growing tendency for more firms to turn to the colleges as a source of 
new employees, and the indications are that this trend will increase in the 
future. 


Some Qualities Sought 


It is, of course, difficult to lay down hard and fast rules which will 
define just what industry is seeking in the college graduate. This varies 
with each organization—especially as to specialization or general adaptability. 
However, the following general statements are true, although exceptions 
to them are expected in some cases provided there are counterbalancing factors. 

In a discussion of this question some years ago, Professor Breckenridge 
of Yale put it this way: You know, a good chair ought to have four legs. 
If it has only three, you can still sit on it; in fact if it has only two, if 
it is well made and you are clever, you can use it; and in an extreme case 
you can use a chair with one leg if that leg is good enough. And so the idea 
of a balanced set of legs for a man to stand on is very good. Nevertheless 
there are counter-balancing factors which make some rather lopsided men 
very satisfactory. 

The order in which we shall name a few qualities is not significant. 
Industry definitely looks for good health in a candidate. He must have a 
good physique, and an upstanding, vigorous appearance. Students are pre- 
ferred who have participated in sports and who have had considerable out- 
door life; not necessarily to the exclusion of everything else, but it is a 
good asset to have. They need not have excelled in any of them, but 
sports undoubtedly contribute to poise, good nerves and endurance, and 
they help to make a man sportsmanlike, a quality needed frequently in the 
stress and competition of modern business. 

Then as part of his physical equipment a man should have a good 
voice—full, rounded and clear, not thin and high-pitched. And this can 
and should be developed as part of his college training. Every student should 
have some voice training and instruction in public speaking, for it is of 
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great importance in business that a man should have the power to express 
what he knows. 


A personality which in some way commands attention either by charm 
of manner, force of character or general poise and demeanor is desirable. 
A great deal is heard about personality and the average man feels he either 
has it or not. If he has not, he is sorry for himself, says the other fellow 
was born that way, the Gods were good to him, and he gets by. This is 
not quite true. A good personality can be developed, and emphasis should 
be placed on it. 

A record of accomplishment without something of a convincing per- 
sonality is unfortunate, although mere personality without stability of purpose 
and industry is, of course, not wanted. Along with other desirable qualities 
the man with some color to his personality has the advantage, yet industry 
is on guard against the man with a striking personality but nothing back 
of it. 


Character is, of course, the most vital quality to be desired. This 
includes not only academic honesty and faithfulness, but innate loyalty in 
little things and enthusiastic interest in the job at hand. It also includes 
purpose behind action ; readiness to accept responsibility and carry it through; 
spontaneous action in matters of cooperation; in a word, thoroughly depend- 
able, with an optimistic, helpful attitude. This sort of person thinks outside 
himself rather than about himself, although he is genuinely ambitious and is 
both artist and artisan. He has self-confidence without conceit. He has 
initiative but also tact. He takes his work seriously without taking himself 
too seriously. 


Students’ Earnings 


Ordinarily the man who has had to work his way through school, or at 
least a considerable part of it, is a better risk than one who has had to give 
no thought to his finances. Occasionally one finds a man with adequate 
means who chooses to make all or a large part of his own way. This man 
is perhaps more to be commended than those under the necessity of making 
their own way, although they will both arrive at the same place concerning 
habits of thrift, economy, independence and ingenuity. A prospective em- 
ployer hesitates to take any man who has never had any financial responsi- 
bility, for usually the importance of the matter is not brought home to a 
person except under the stress of necessity. 

On the other hand too much poverty often deprives a college student 
of many opportunities which are a part of his education. Sometimes the 
physical burden becomes a mental burden. It is good for a man to have 
enough financial burden to teach him the value of money and test him out, 
but not enough to depress his spirit or deprive him of a certain amount of 
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social experience. Of course all this varies with the man—the better stuff 
he is made of, the more refining he will take under difficulties. 

In these days there are literally thousands of students earning their 
way, and the methods adopted are often interesting and indicative of the 
character and ability of the man. We made an analysis of students’ earnings 
a couple of years ago, based on visits to about 35 colleges; of about 500 
students interviewed, 


II per cent earned 100 per cent of their way through school 


50 per cent earned 50 per cent or more 
10 per cent earned none 


Of 311 of these men, 227 earned $1000 or more during the college years. 


The College Course 


There are so many factors entering into the qualifications for various 
industrial positions that in the long run it makes very little difference what 
course a young man takes in college. His personality, his temperment, his 
reason for wanting the job, his health, his general experience outside of 
college, his potential abilities, his ideals, his ability to get along with people, 
and many other things are more important than the particular subjects he 
studies in school. 


Specific information and skill are the least important qualifications, 
although they have their place. There are differences between the liberal 
arts man, the mechanical engineer, the electrical engineer and the chemical 
engineer from the standpoint of information and skill acquired, but there 
are greater differences between these men from the standpoint of why they 
decided to take these courses and from the standpoint of their ability to use the 
information in original ways to meet new situations. The word “versatility” is 
perhaps the most descriptive—the ability to use information in new ways to 
meet situations that are new. A broad understanding of whatever has been 
studied is more important than the special knowledge acquired. 


Engineering training has some advantages because an engineering course 
requires a great deal of concentration, analytical thinking, accuracy in detail, 
and a sense of responsibility toward practical accomplishment. Academic 
courses have a maximum of memory work and are generally considered not 
so difficult. Of late there have sprung up courses in business administration 
which, while they contain some valuable subjects along the lines of economics, 
money and banking, foreign exchange, etc., still do not require the vigorous 
mental attention that engineering does. There is a feeling that such courses 
appeal to young men who are in a hurry and who think of them as a short- 
cut to administrative positions. 

It seems best for a student to select his course according to his own 
interests rather than according to someone’s advice, and he is especially 
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fortunate if throughout his entire college course he has a definite, well- 
thought-out end in view. With a well-balanced career as a student, balanced 
between studies, social life, including athletics, and economic independence 
(earning some of his way) a man should show leadership in some one of 
these fields of activity. 

Every student in some way can show an outstanding quality of leader- 
ship, either in class work, campus work or in the management of his own 
personal affairs. If he does not, then we wonder how he spends his spare 
time. There are only four ways. He can either engage in extra class 
work, campus activities, real work to earn money, or just have a good time 
trailing. If he is only a social lion, he might have something to do with 
managing the lion’s den. 


The Type of Student Wanted 


There is a difference in men as to native type. Some think in terms of 
material things. Others think in terms of statistics and ratios. Some think 
in terms of people and some of money; some in terms of construction, as 
the building of machines. Others think analytically, as investigators or 
research men; still others think entirely commercially. 

Tell a man that you visited a manufacturing plant. Watch the questions 
he will immediately ask, either as to its size and equipment, its volume 
of business, or how many men it employs, and how they are handled, or 
as to the balance sheet, or its stock quotation. There are a dozen different 
approaches to such a question which indicate the slant of that fellow’s mind 
and give an inkling as to the things in which he is interested. 

However, the personal qualities mentioned previously so far outweigh 
matters of type and particular training that a man who possesses these 
personal qualities to a marked degree is generally preferred regardless of 
the particular kind of education he has had except, of course, in very technical 
work. A stenographer does have to know what a typewriter looks like, 
ought to know how to spell, and take notes accurately. How many have 
had experience with the girl who is thoroughly skilled in taking notes and 
operating the typewriter, but who has no conception at all of what she is 
writing, and is just as apt to have it mailed to the wrong man as not, or let 
it wait over until the next day, not appreciating the urgency of getting it 
out? Our plea is to start with the young person, man or woman, of broad 
training and understanding; in time he or she will acquire the required skill. 

Students, even those who make excellent grades, are not wanted if 
they have been nothing but grinds. Therefore, something in a man’s college 
life should develop his personality and ability to get along with people, and 
his ability to lead in social as well as intellectual matters. 
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To put it in another way, the whole of an education, even a technical 
one, is not in the curriculum. There are many other things to be learned 
from contacts with men through different local organizations, and here 
qualities of leadership are likely to be discovered. There is a wide difference 
between a man merely belonging to a fraternity and one helping to run it. A 
man’s membership or non-membership in a fraternity makes little difference, 
but if he is a member, we want to know to what extent he has carried 
responsibility. 

We have discussed here only some general qualities and characteristics 
desired. That is because each business and industry has its own specific 
needs, and it alone can state the specific qualifications it is seeking in a 
college graduate. We know that when seeking men the more definite in- 
formation a company gives to the college placement officers concerning its 
needs, the more assistance the latter can render, but it is impossible to define 
here exactly the type wanted in a particular industry, since each company 
emphasizes different qualifications. But the preceding gives the main char- 
acteristics wanted generally. 


To sum up, it makes very little difference what subjects a young man 
studies in college, but it makes all the difference in the world how he 
studies them, what he does with his opportunities, how he stands in his 
classes, with what seriousness he takes his whole college life as an oppor- 
tunity to get an education, and how all round his development has been, 
and what his driving purposes are. 

In an address given at the St. Lawrence University commencement last 
spring, Owen D. Young mentioned five qualities that are wanted that are 
worth quoting. He has put them, of course, in his own words. They were 
tremendously impressive ; 

1. Have you enlarged your knowledge of obligations and increased 
your capacity to perform them? 

That might be called character. 

2. Have you developed your intuitions and made more extensive your 
emotions? 

Altogether too little has been said about emotions. That is one trouble 
with the world today. It has enough sense and knowledge, but its emotions 
are all out of joint. 

3. Have you discovered your mental aptitude or purpose? 

4. Have you learned enough about the machinery of society and its 
history to enable you to apply your gifts effectively? 

That is, do you know your way about among men. 

5. Have you acquired adequate skill in communication with others? 

This takes us back to one of the first qualities mentioned in this paper. 
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Mr. Dwinell: We cannot do much to change men after they come to col- 
lege. Certainly we cannot change their physical qualities. Their behavior, per- 
haps, is also pretty well fixed by that time. They are either emotionally stable 
or not. It comes down to a question of what men are going to be admitted to 
college. 


Industry coming to the colleges has no overall purpose with respect to the 
type of person desired. Different men fit those different purposes. Those 
who have come to us seeking men who would not fit the description given 
in this paper may not be taking the right kind of men. In many cases, how- 
ever, these men have made good. If there is room in industry for men 
who have not all the qualifications, or even the majority of qualifications that 
have been outlined, certainly before telling colleges what men they should 
admit, considerably more thought must be put on the question by industry. 

Mr. C. S. CoLer (Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company) : 
Attitude is a most important factor. When we have found a young man 
whom we can interest in something, we have made a good start. A young 
man deeply interested in what he is doing and possessing a wholesome attitude 
toward himself and his environment, will go a long way even without an 
elaborate formal education or without some of the otherwise very important 
characteristics pointed out in this paper. 


Most human beings have a very great capacity to adjust themselves to 
conditions. On the other hand, conditions have a great capacity for requir- 
ing adjustment on the part of human beings. Why not put together all 
of the qualities mentioned and say that what we are looking for is good men. 
Let us keep these qualities which we seek in men before us as ideals. Let 
us meet the practical situation which confronts us each day in a human 
way. Let us expect each man to stamp his own value upon himself and 
make his own success in the world against whatever obstacles may come and 
with whatever assistance he may be provided by a kind environment. Let 
us, insofar as possible, maintain a freedom of choice and a freedom of op- 
portunity. 

Mr. McKnicut: The sort of man described as being desired by industry 
is the sort we should like to see predominant in the freshman classes. The 
requirements differ in different institutions. "Our freshman classes cannot 
be limited to men who possess these characteristics however. Of the numer- 
ous deficiencies that a freshman might have on entering college, is it within 
the power of the administration and faculty to remedy some of them during 
the four years of his college course? Further, which deficiencies should 
have been remedied before he comes to college, either by high school admin- 
istration or by his family? Which would it be reasonable to expect industry 
to undertake after employing him? 

Mr. Doorzy: The whole of life itself is a school. I suppose every 
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step in the road is some change along the line you mention. Just where 
each change should be made no one knows. But I never lose this faith in the 
idea that we are never too old to learn and to change our ways. 

Perhaps we should take men as we find them, giving them a choice—they 
are free to go wrong if they want. But I never quite like to let it go at 
that. I nev>r quite give up the thought every time I see a man making some 
mistake that he could be set right. Most men want to do right; their mis- 
takes are born of ignorance of the right way. Education should show the 
way even in personal qualification. Of course we are not going through 
life as fixers, and yet I do think it is up to the schools, up to the homes, up 
to the high schools, every one, to place proper influences before young people, 
at the same time giving them the freedom to do as they please. 

I do not think we should stand coldly by and act as a sieve. Tremendous 
changes take place in almost every student during his four years in college. 
Whether in home, school or industry it is part of our job to hold up the 
mirror and let people see themselves. We do not tell them what to do but 
give them a good reflection. 

About fifteen years ago I was sitting at my desk in the Westinghouse 
Company. A student came up from the shop all out of breath. He plunged 
himself down into a chair, hit the desk with his fist, and said: “Mr. Dooley, 
I have just made a great discovery. I have discovered everybody here, fore- 
men, superintendents, everybody, wants 100 per cent, whereas at college 75 
per cent was good enough.” He was visibly moved, his eyes were wide open. 
He saw the light. That 100 per cent will differ with the individual, of course. 
No one standard will fit all men but at least we can expect each man to do 
the best he can. That must be accomplished in various ways, depending on 
the character and personality of the person concerned. I think if we expect 
more from these young men they will respond. 

We can do a lot in personality development—voice development, expres- 
sion development, character development, so that each man will excel in 
something, or at least be a real personality. The depressing thought is that 
sO many are just getting by with no thought of excellence in two _ways— 
excellence of performance and excellence of attitude. 

The cultural value of a college curriculum is very significant. We must 
stem this current of education for its economic value. We are trying to make 
men and not machines. I should not even except the trade school. 

Of course it ought to go back to the high schools, it ought to go back all 
along the line. College professors cannot help very much. They take the raw 
material they have and set up standards of excellence in the college curriculum. 
Every man ought to hit close to 100 per cent in some line he can be proud of. 
Once he becomes interested in something he begins to grow; if he doesn’t 
develop an interest he never does grow. 

Mr. H. N. Davis (Stevens Institute): A trade school is different from 
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a college in not attempting to build versatility into men. I think there are 
some men who ought not to have versatility built into them. 

The most vivid impression I brought back from a year in industry was 
the firm belief that the attitude, the spirit, the quality of the man at the 
top of the department completely dominated the attitude and spirit of all 
the men throughout that department. We can carry that same thing over to 
colleges. The only sure way of building character in undergraduates is to 
have character in the faculty so that it shines out and the students get it 
by imitation and contact. 


In other words, my suggestion is we ought to carry over into college 
work the advice from the business world, and say perfectly frankly when we 
are hiring a new instructor, or a new professor, that it matters a lot what 
kind of man he is. In other words, let us not look for degrees; let us look 
for personality and character, with a sufficient amount of technical ability 
to get by. 

A second means of building character in youngsters is the placing of 
responsibility on them in every possible way. It is for that reason that 
the honor system, so-called, the self-discipline in enforcing honesty in written 
work, thoroughly justifies itself, even if, as often happens, the honesty 
wobbles a little. All the other activities the young men can be made respon- 
sible for justify themselves for the same reason. 


I have been much impressed by the way in which the undergraduate 
group of a technical school which has the honor system compares with other 
undergraduate groups in their ability to take hold of a situation and put it 
through when they want to, when they feel it is their job. 


Mr. D. H. Morris (Ohio Bell Telephone Co.): The thing we are look- 
ing for in a college man does not differ from what we look for in a high 
school graduate. We have a right to expect those qualities to have been 
developed and more firmly fixed through that further period of education. 
After four years of intensive guiding and training, college men should have 
those qualifications industry wants developed and fixed. 


A man has only three things to offer, physical strength and health, ability 
to think constructively and analytically, and character. Character has been 
defined as that which makes it easy to live with a man. It is that which 
makes a man fit into the organization of the company for which he works. 


It is the men and the influence they have as well as their ability to 
teach their subjects that make the graduates from colleges. Some colleges 
have failed to maintain the degree of some of these wanted characteristics 
that the freshman brought with him from high school. They have improved 
on some and lost on others. Particularly is this true of the ability to com- 
municate and talk or write good English. Some teachers do not impart the 
grasp of theory that enables the student to apply the theory under unfamiliar 
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conditions. Employers do not wish to have to outline to the college trained 
employee how he shall approach the solution of each new problem. They 
merely wish to be able to point to the problem and say “Go to it.” 

Most of our colleges are doing a wonderful job in that direction—if they 
were not, we should not be able to employ the thousands of good men we do. 
The colleges also have a problem, therefore, in getting the right kind of men 
on their faculties. 

Mr. Dootey: The quality of instruction, the method of instruction, 
the method of study, the attitude of the student, the relationship of professor, 
the whole thing comes pretty much to this—that you are teaching men, not 
mathematics, nor science, nor history, nor any other subject. That attitude 
will set the boy’s imagination on fire and he will be energized rather than 
enervated. 

Mr. Boarp: ‘There are boys who come to college handicapped in 
various ways by education. They have to spend an undue amount of time 
in study. There are other boys who come from social atmospheres which 
do not prepare them to take part in the social affairs in college, and yet who 
have considerable potential ability along those lines. 

If we depend entirely on a man’s record in college for consideration 
as to whether he is good material or not, we shall eliminate a good many 
leaders ; and there are men who will be useful in big industries but who need 
a certain period of time, three or four years, in which to grow and find 
themselves. 

There should not be much worry about leaders in colleges—they will 
go into small companies or start their own businesses, and take care of 
themselves. If the big companies could use some of the potentially capable 
instead of those who have already achieved and give them a chance to grow, 
as they I think could, until they have a chance to develop leadership, it seems 
to me the companies would be benefiting themselves as well as the men. 

The first question is how those men are going to be determined, are 
going to be found. A man’s college record should be considered; the com- 
panies should also consider his high school record and background from 
which he came to college. The two in relation will give some indication of 
how a man has used his college course, what difficulties he has had to encounter 
and how much relative progress he has made. 

A boy going to college from prep school has met a good many boys of a 
certain social grade, and has a background and understanding which gives him 
an immense advantage over the boy going to high school, where there are no 
other boys going to the same institution. The prep school boy probably will 
show leadership in college socially where the other boy cannot. Similarly a 
boy with excellent preparation for college will take hold of the college work a 
good deal more rapidly and do more proportionately. Yet his actual accom- 
plishment may not be as much as the boy who comes poorly prepared. 
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Mr. E. B. Roserts (Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.) : The 
thing that industry seeks in college graduates is capacity for growth. I have 
seen many men come into Westinghouse. As the years went by, some of those 
who had looked the best when they came seemed to fail to grow. In some 
cases they actually appeared to shrink. Other men who did not look so good 
at the moment, showed the capacity for growth in one way or another, or for 
symmetrical growth in all directions, and at the end of a few years flowered 
into leading men of their group in the industry. 


It would seem that the college is the point at which some means of meas- 
uring growth could be developed, what rate of progress is made by the indi- 
vidual. If the faculty and personnel department can see and measure a certain 
growth accomplished by an individual physically, mentally and spiritually, 
they are getting somewhere with that man. Even if he does not come out at 
the head of his class as an outstanding leader, but has shown consistent growth 
from whatever beginnings were his, he is the sort that industry seeks. 

The thing I should like to see reflected in college personnel and other 
records is something that shows that the man has a purpose, is going some- 
where, and is on his way. 

Mr. Dootey: There are boys who go into shops so enthusiastic over be- 
coming leaders that they cannot get down and shovel coal for a while. I think 
there is a lack of definition of what leadership is. The kind of leadership we 
are after is not political, not the clever way of getting people always to do 
what you want them to do. That may come later. It is a clear understanding 
of what the job at hand is, and being so enthusiastic over it that it is put 
through in spite of difficulties and with a minimum of friction, no matter 
what the size of the job. 

Mr. A. B. Gates (Eastman Kodak Company): Knowing why a man 
has done certain things instead of simply taking what he has done as an indi- 
cation of what the man is, is important. I know men who have earned their 
entire way through college and prep school; and other men who did not earn 
a cent, but are better men. Let us, after we find what the man has done, find 
out why he has done it, get the motive back of what he has done, and let that 
indicate what the man is. Let us be sure to get and keep the fundamentals in 
our college programs. Attitude or character cannot be forced on the student 
but some of the other qualifications emphasized as important can be developed 
by suggestion and example. 

Mr. A. B. CrawForD (Yale University): While the qualifications out- 
lined are obviously essential for leadership and industry, they by no means meet 
the requirements of the college personnel office when it comes to the ques- 
tion of selection of men for specific positions—and particularly for such 
positions as may not necessarily lead eventually to the presidency of the firm, 
the United States Senate, or other such eminent forms of leadership as these 
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qualifications might suggest. That industry wants “good men,” it seems to 
me, can be taken for granted. We want a little more definite and factual 
selective information than that, regarding the different types of activity 
and different levels of opportunity within various vocations. People may 
have excellent qualifications in general and yet not seem destined for the 
top notch in industry. Some men may not be good enough for certain jobs, 
some too good. For the guidance of both types we need more specific infor- 
mation than now exists, about what occupations really consist of. A more 
definite selection of men, in specific relation to the real overall needs and 
probable opportunities in a particular business, is, from the point of view 
of the college personnel office, what we want from industry. 


Some Fundamentals in Industrial College 


Employment Programs 


By 
F. S. Jounson, Personnel Manager, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
R. E. Donwerty, Professor of Electrical Engineering, Yale University 
J. R. Banes, Professor of Administrative Engineering and Personnel Director, 
College of Engineering, Cornell University 


‘ee COLLEGE employment program as we have it today is due largely 

to the influence that science and scientific men have had on industry 
during the past twenty years. It is needless to recall the days when college 
men were considered the frills of industry and were merely tolerated rather 
than sought after. As research and the application of its results have de- 
veloped, there has arisen a demand for technical supervision, technical sales- 
manship and other types of college training which has made the selection 
and the employment of college men one of the major problems of industrial 
organization, and has necessitated the formulation of a definite program to 
handle it. 

The authors make no attempt to be final but simply to express the 
facts as they appear today. In trying to coordinate these ideas little or 
no difference of opinion developed. This would seem to indicate that the 
colleges and industry are facing the fundamentals of the problem with a 
common point of view which augurs well for future efforts. 

The purpose of the college employment program is to secure from the 
colleges a suitable part of the supervisory and technical material needed 
by the organization. It aims to provide some of the organization’s future 
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leadership and should contribute substantially to the strength and success 
of the enterprise. From the broadest point of view, it should result not 
only in the selection of the best men for different types of work, but in 
balancing their weak and strong points and attempting to fit the individual 
into the niche where his outstanding abilities and characteristics will be of 
the greatest mutual benefit, thus maintaining a well-balanced organization. 
Naturally, if this purpose is to be accomplished, a personal contact with the 
men under consideration is necessary. 

It would be possible to carry on a college employment program without 
recruiting at the colleges. To establish the needed personal contacts, however, 
and to meet competition, such recruiting has usually become an established 
part of the program. 

If the purpose just outlined is fulfilled, it is clear that substantial values 
to the organization will result. Few organizations which are growing steadily 
can provide from within all the leadership talent required. A very substan- 
tial proportion of those young men who have outstanding intellectual and 
social abilities are now going to college. In order to obtain their fair share 
of that ability, organizations must draw on this source for it. In addition it 
is the only source for those men with special scientific and technical training 
who are essential to many industries. 

Where college recruiting is the major part of the college employment 
program, certain special values are recognized: 


1. It furnishes a continuous personal contact with the source of supply 
of essential raw material. 


tv 


By means of this contact, the college professors eventually learn the 

type of man desired by various industries. 

3. Through the cooperation invariably found at the colleges, there is 
received the benefit of the frank opinion of men accustomed to deal- 
ing with youth, and capable of making an unbiased estimate through 
observation over an extended period. 

4. Considerable time is thus saved by the elimination of useless inter- 

views. 


Forecasting Company Requirements 


If it can be admitted that college graduates are primarily employed as 
future leadership material, to set even the current year’s quota for college 
graduate employment requires forecasting the demand for such material some 
years in the future. Such forecasting, however, should be no more difficult 
than that for example, of future sales, and consequently, manufacturing 
capacity. 

At present, of course, forecasting in connection with any phase of a 
business is avoided like the plague. Certainly any estimate today would be 
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affected greatly by the frame of mind of the individual making it. Never- 
theless, if business is to go forward, plans for the future will again become 
necessary. It should certainly be carried on with the thought that several 
years of training and experience are essential as preparation for the responsi- 
bilities which it is hoped the individual will eventually assume. 

In estimating an organization’s needs for college men, certain funda- 
mental factors must be considered. 


1. For what group of positions are these graduates being primarily 
employed? 
2. On the basis of probable growth and turnover in these positions, 


how many of them will be available at the time these graduates are ready 
to assume them? 


3. What proportion of the positions becoming available probably should 
be filled by college graduates? 


4. In order to provide the men necessary, how many graduates should 
now be employed when proper allowance has been made for losses and failure 
to develop? 


Stabilizing Annual Requirements 


Keeping in mind that a comparatively small number of men are under 
consideration, that the sources of supply are producing on a non-profit and 
non-competitive basis, also that the large consumers of this product are in 
close cooperation with the producers, it should not be a too difficult task 
to work out a practical plan of stabilization. Any extended discussion of 
this question logically leads into the law of supply and demand which is 
covered by the preceding paper. In order to avoid overlapping, we shall 
consider the situation as it confronts industry today. For the sake of illus- 
tration and discussion let us assume that an organization early in 1929 care- 
fully estimated that it could assimilate annually a total of two hundred and 
fifty college graduates with various types of training, for the ensuing five 
years, at a starting salary of $125 per month. Let us assume further that 
this number was employed from the June, 1929 class, and distributed through- 
out the organization according to the original plan. By what means can 
approximately the same number of graduates be taken care of from the 
classes of 1931 and 1932? Should industry 


1. Attempt to maintain the same starting salary as paid in 1929? 

2. Create additional work to take care of this select group of men? 

3. Place them in productive positions at the sacrifice of experienced 
men either with or without college training? 

4. Disclaim any responsibility in the matter, abandon its plan entirely 
and allow these young men to solve their own problems? 

5. Assist the colleges in such a manner that these men can be kept 
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employed there either in continuing their studies or carrying on some work 
of mutual interest to the college, the individual and industry ? 

Every industry in the country is endeavoring to answer these questions 
today or at least trying to reconcile them with the general problems of their 
organization. 

Many variables enter into the question of what constitutes suitable prog- 
ress in salary and position such as business conditions over the period con- 
sidered, the type of training and work engaged in, and the size of the em- 
ploying organization. The study made by the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers on the economic status of the mechanical engineer developed some 
very interesting information on this subject*. A somewhat similar study on 
chemical engineers made by Alfred H. White gives similar information on 
men with this training.’ 

Taking the first five years after graduation as a criterion, it appears from 
these data that a mechanical engineer engaged in any of the following in- 
dustries: 1. machinery manufacturing; 2. power machinery manufacturing; 
3. chemical manufacturing; 4. non-metal manufacturing; 5. public utilities ; 
6. construction; 7. consulting, progressed from a starting salary of between 
eighteen hundred and two thousand dollars per year to a salary of three 
thousand dollars per year at the end of the period. Those engaged in aca- 
demic and railroad work progressed less rapidly, the academic worker not 
reaching the three thousand figure until the sixth or seventh year and the 
railroad worker until the eleventh or twelfth year after graduation. These 
figures are based on 1930 median earnings. The median of salaries of three 
hundred and eighty-two chemical engineers engaged in various types of work 
pertaining to their profession, including teaching, was twenty-seven hundred 
dollars per year, five years after obtaining their first degree (this was for 
graduates of 1920-30 period.) 

Generally speaking, suitable progress should not be measured entirely 
by salary. This is especially true at present when many college graduates 
are taking jobs at most any figure in order to be employed. A very accurate 
gauge of progress for the college graduate over the next five years will be 
the increasing interest that his work offers him which will depend upon 
rotation of duties to broaden his experience, increasingly bright prospects 
for the future, together with a sufficient income to live normally. 

The question of transplanting college graduates from the restricted 
and sheltered campus to the broad and frequently storm-swept field of indus- 
try has been the subject of much study and experimentation by both colleges 
and industry. The importance of this transition period has been so thor- 
oughly recognized by the colleges that practical experience in one form or 
another has been made a requisite for a degree at many institutions. Practi- 
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cally every industry with a college employment program has a so-called train- 
ing course of some type designed to assist the young college graduate in 
finding his place. These courses may vary from a vaguely conceived plan 
which consists of little more than a sight-seeing tour to an accurately sched- 
uled apprenticeship through the various processes and stages of manufacture 
with opportunity for additional study courses. Outstanding in work along 
this line are such organizations as the Bell Telephone System, The West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company and the General Electric Com- 
pany. Whatever the details of the plans may be, all of them are motivated 
by a desire to be of assistance to the college graduate in orienting himself, 
and at the same time to enable industry to benefit as quickly as possible by 
the up-to-date training, youthful energy and unbiased viewpoint of the col- 
lege graduate which is his stock in trade. With this purpose in mind it is 
mutually desirable that the college graduate be familiarized with the various 
phases of the industry concerned and his reaction to each of them carefully 
noted. He should be given sufficient responsibility to test his judgment 
and ample opportunity to demonstrate his industry and his qualities of leader- 
ship and cooperation. After these fundamentals have been accurately de- 
termined, his place in the organization and his potentiality to progress can 
be judged with a fair degree of accuracy, and he should be placed accordingly. 
An essential of any training course is that it be comprehensive enough to de- 
velop the above points definitely, regardless of the time involved. The more 
quickly it can be accomplished, the more satisfactory the results are apt to 
be from the standpoint of both the individual and the organization. Dis- 
satisfaction with the functioning of training courses is frequently due to 
the lack of close supervision and constructive criticism during the training 
period and, consequently, failure to do the correct thing on the part of the 
individual upon completion of his work. 

Industry has a tremendous responsibility to itself and to its personnel 
in properly carrying on the development necessary for an efficient organiza- 
tion. After a college graduate has completed his initial training and has been 
placed in a definite position in the organization, it should be the responsibility 
of his immediate superior to see that he is given every opportunity not only 
to learn the details of that specific job but to familiarize himself with every- 
thing even remotely connected with it. After this has been accomplished 
he should be given duties to perform in connection with the position next in 
line and made to feel that he can depend upon a full measure of cooperation 
in his efforts. Such development frequently calls for specialized study, and 
some organizations furnish facilities for this purpose. Nothing, however, 
contributes so much to the development of men and organizations as mutual 
confidence. This can be created only by a broadminded policy on the part 
of industry in all of its dealings with its men. 

In addition to the educational courses designed for the purpose of 
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group development in a strictly business sense, other plans are frequently 
designed for social contact and development such as athletic organizations, 
seminars, card groups, etc., all of which serve a useful purpose. Many 
organizations also have plans to encourage individual effort, such as sugges- 
tion and profit sharing plans. Under these schemes the individual is given 
an incentive to think beyond the confines of his every-day work with its 
standardized practices, and encouraged to inject into it original ideas which 
will be practical and profitable. 


Mutuality of Interest Essential 


If industry is to depend upon the colleges to do the preliminary training 
of its executives and the colleges are to depend upon industry to complete 
the task, each must have an active interest in what the other is doing. The 
only way an intelligent program can be planned and executed is by a joint 
undertaking by the industries and the colleges. And it is industry’s first 
move. If it provides the essential information, the colleges will then be in 
position, so far as information is concerned, to follow up with an adequate 
and appropriate program. It is possible and proper for industry after care- 
ful consideration of the problem (estimating requirements) to state the 
general background of training which, from its point of view, would be 
desirable for these graduates to have. For example, a future executive should 
have training in dealing with human and other problems which he will 
later encounter. Should he have some of this training at college? Or, is 
industry going to take the responsibility for providing all of it in a syste- 
matic way? Where would industry suggest that the college leave off and 
industry begin? Industry should make an earnest attempt to specify what 
it needs and wants, and to do this would require a joint well-coordinated, 
searching analysis. If it is reluctant to specify background of training, 
then it should at least specify as completely as possible the different types 
of graduates it wants, and what it wants them to be able to do when they 
leave college. Even with only this the colleges could at least have a basis 
for drawing an appropriate background. These questions require investiga- 
tion and a searching study. 

There is another point which is deserving of cooperative consideration 
by both education and industry. There can be no question that both are in- 
terested in the intellectual development of the graduate and should take an 
interest in stimulating the individual toward a continuing educational pro- 
gram. Initiative in the furtherance of this proposal might come either from 
the colleges or from management. By way of illustration, after the graduate 
has permanently located himself with an industry, let us say six months after 
graduation, his college might communicate with him, offering further educa- 
tional assistance through extension courses or the like, and suggesting to 
him that he confer with his supervisor on subjects or courses which might 
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be of the most immediate value to him. After decision has been made, a 
request, on his part, to his Alma Mater for assistance could be met with an 
offer of extension service or a recommendation to pursue the courses desired 
at some institution in the community in which the graduate resides. On 
the other hand, the man’s superior in business might talk this subject over 
with the graduate and advise him to appeal to his Alma Mater or recom- 
mend local facilities for pursuing courses in his further intellectual develop- 
ment. Some such action would impress upon the young man that training 
and education are life-long processes. 

It should also be said that this attitude toward training, both practical 
and educational, should apply to the non-college as well as to the college man. 


Mr. J. R. Banes (Cornell University): The whole question of the col- 
lege employment program centers around the problem of selection. It is a 
complicated thing. It embraces the social, economical, physical, physiological, 
psychological, and also, if you please, moral aspects of the individual. 

During the years 1928, 1929 and 1930, the larger companies were par- 
ticularly fortunate in getting the better type of men. They made it their 
business to be well informed and to go after these men. In 1931 they were not 
quite so anxious to get men. Yet at Cornell we placed 92 per cent of the 
mechanical engineers. The reason for this was that we found smaller com- 
panies, who had not gotten their full share of technical men in past years, 
taking an active interest in recruiting. 

Certain industries which have not made a point of seeking college men 
have suffered by the lack of talent. Industry can benefit, it can educate the 
faculty so eventually the faculty will know what types of men are needed. 
The faculties should be offered summer jobs. If enough college professors 
are brought into industry, eventually the college professor will know what type 
of man is needed, and it will not be necessary to do any recruiting. 

Industry’s responsibility for further training and development after em- 
ployment is very great. The industry should make the facilities available but 
should not force them upon the student. If they are available and he cares to 
develop himself further it should be entirely up to him. Under no circum- 
stances should industry say a man cannot go beyond a certain point unless he 
comes to its night school or takes its courses. 

In the mechanical engineering school at Cornell every prospective graduate 
is interviewed with the idea of fitting him into the line of work for which he 
may be best suited. “The Young Man in Business,” by H. L. Davis, has helped 
us to get this message across.* Those interested in industrial education should 
read this book. We laid out a coordinated course, gave definite reading as- 
signments, asked questions, etc., and when the lecturer came, he not only took 
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up this subject but answered questions. Some of the questions asked indicated 
that many of us had taken too much for granted. The graduate’s knowledge 
of industry is usually rather limited. We need something to bridge this gap 
between the college campus and the storm-swept field of industry. 

We make a practice of following every class once a year for five years, 
sending out follow-up blanks asking for various information on work, salary, 
if they care to give it, how well they are making out, and also suggestions as 
to how we can be of help. We get repeated inquiries about books to study, 
courses to take, other universities to attend, etc. The school’s responsibility 
does not end with graduation. We should help graduates as much as we can, 
and play hand in hand with industry. It is a mutual problem requiring con- 
siderable thought and cooperation. 

CuHatiRMAN A. M. Duptry (Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company): Only 38 per cent of the engineering students who were gradu- 
ated in June, 1931, were taken care of, and that included the men going back 
for graduate study. 

Mr. W. Henry Situ (Retail Credit Company): The colleges in Georgia 
at one time cooperated with certain industries in maintaining a college place- 
ment office. Its objective was to get good men for industry, and at the same 
time to draw business and college closer together. It was financed by the col- 
leges, by friends of the movement, and by contributions from industry. 

We found that the supply of graduates quite exceeded the needs of indus- 
try, and for that matter, that college men had not been accepted or sold very 
well to the industries and businesses of the state. During the life of this co- 
operative organization, we did materially increase the proportion of college men 
being taken on by the businesses and industries of the state, particularly in 
Atlanta. After operating six years, the office was closed about a year ago when 
each of the leading colleges established its own personnel office in the college. 
An interesting point is that other movements of that kind have taken place in 
different parts of the country from time to time, particularly in the east, but 
that not one of them has survived very long. 
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{Introduction 


ODAY there are almost a million students in American colleges and 

universities. About one hundred thousand of them graduate yearly, and 
the great majority enter upon business and industrial careers. The meta- 
morphosis of these many thousands from relatively irresponsible undergrad- 
uates to effective members of society becomes each year a more insistent 
problem. It is a problem of urgent importance for industry, and it is, per- 
haps, the most urgent problem in the lives of the graduates. 

Industry, during the past decade, has fortunately come to grips with 
the problem. Large businesses especially are recognizing that every college 
graduate who quits before his productive days begin represents a financial 
loss of several hundred or even several thousand dollars. The expense of 
training individuals for productive careers is not small, and even in pros- 
perous times business organizations are interested in spending money only 
on individuals who are later to become effective members of their staffs. 

Rapid adjustment to a vocation is similarly the ambition of the graduate. 
He is interested in becoming established not only for financial reasons but 
also for numerous emotional reasons. It has been demonstrated at Yale 
University, for example, that individuals who have stayed with their first 
jobs have an average income five per cent higher at the end of four years 
than those who have made one change, and seven and a half per cent higher 
than those who have made two or more changes. Most graduates are not 
aware of these salary differences dependent upon their early establishment 
in permanent positions, but college personnel offices are putting the facts 
at their disposal with the inevitable result that the natural desire to find 
one’s niche is being further fortified. 

It should be pointed out that the problem of adjusting these one hundred 
thousand graduates to their vocations is yearly becoming a more pressing 
problem. This is true chiefly for two reasons: a crowded market, and fewer 
opportunities for individuals to set up their own businesses. 

Each year more college graduates are in the job market. In 1900 there 
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were two hundred and twenty-four thousand students in American colleges and 
universities, and about forty thousand graduates, less than half of whom en- 
tered upon business careers. Back in 1910 President Lowell of Harvard pointed 
out that Harvard graduates were slowly, but very certainly, changing their 
career trends from the professions to business, and the tendency since his 
study has been even more marked. The student of today, as a result of 
this trend toward business, is finding it much more difficult to become estab- 
lished. Each year the number of competitors is larger, and the range of 
choice more complex and baffling. 

It is perhaps not necessary to elaborate further upon the importance 
of concentrating all our available intelligence and energy toward helping 
the college man and the college woman to rapid vocational adjustment. It 
is platitudinous to observe that industry’s most important assets are the 
personal and intellectual attributes of its men and women. During the past 
decade acknowledgments of this responsibility by industrial personnel people 
have been made many times over. Acknowledgments have similarly been 
made by college and university administrators who recognize their responsi- 
bility for cooperating with industry toward the end of helping their products 
to find their places in society. It is the purpose of this report to review 
what both industry and education have done and to propose how both may 
more effectively cooperate in the future. 


Methods of Giving Vocational Information 


Since the importance of this adjustmental problem first began to engage 
the interests of college people, half a dozen techniques for getting over 
vocational information to students have been evolved. The authors have 
studied each and present the following evaluations: 

1. The Lecture Method: Almost everyone has had some experience 
with the lecture method of informing students of the opportunities available 
in various types of business specialties and business organizations. The 
usual practice is for a college or university to invite a physician to talk for 
an hour about medicine, an advertising man to talk about advertising, a 
production executive about production, and so forth. This technique, how- 
ever, is not especially effective. Only the high spots of an occupation can 
be discussed during the course of an hour’s lecture. Moreover, the person- 
ality of a speaker too frequently colors the information given, and as a result 
it often happens that students are stampeded into decisions for or against 
an occupation, when ideally their judgments should be reached after careful 
analytical thought. Nor is the technique economical either in time or money. 
Students must attend many lectures in order to learn about the major oc- 
cupations they are considering, and even the most ideal of lecture programs 
would leave large and serious gaps. Frequently it is necessary to compensate 
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speakers, and certainly the amount of time taken to administer the lectures 
is not commensurate with the results obtained. Furthermore, many in- 
stitutions, particularly the smaller colleges located in rural communities, are 
not able to secure the services of qualified speakers to address their student 
bodies. All these factors considered, it does not seem that the lecture 
method of putting over occupational information can seriously be relied 
upon. 

2. Summer Employment: Not a few universities have urged that their 
undergraduates use their summers for vocational try-outs; that is to say, 
the student interested in selling is urged to spend a summer as a salesman, 
and the student interested in engineering is similarly urged to find a factory 
job. This is a most successful method for students to collect vocational 
information, but, unfortunately, it has several limitations: 1. Many self- 
supporting students must spend their summers in the most lucrative type 
of employment available regardless of its relationship to their ultimate vo- 
cational choice; 2. There are not enough summers during the college course 
to permit students to have try-outs in all of the occupations in which they 
may be interested; 3. Industry, even in its heyday, is not organized for the 
universal application of this method. This technique should therefore be 
encouraged; but it should not be depended upon as a major method of ac- 
quainting students with vocations. 


3. Inspection Trips: College personnel offices in numerous institutions 
are sponsoring inspection trips to the plants and offices of various business 
organizations. This is a desirable plan but one which is subject to most 
of the limitations of summer employment. 

4. Co-operative Education: The Engineering College of the University 
of Cincinnati, Antioch College and numerous colleges of commerce and 
administration require that their students spend part of their college years 
in industry. It is not necessary, perhaps, to describe more fully the Cincin- 
nati and Antioch plans of cooperative education. Personnel people are 
familiar with the scheme. The authors, while anxious to see the method 
more widely employed, believe that it can never become universal and for 
that reason canot be depended upon as a method of giving vocational in- 
formation to the majority of students. 

5. Recruiting Trips: When employment representatives of large busi- 
ness organizations go to college campuses, it is inevitable that they should 
give some limited vocational information to the students with whom they 
talk. Obviously, however, this cannot be relied upon as a significant method 
of giving vocational information since the recruiters are primarily interested 
in talking with men who have already expressed an interest in their businesses. 
They are too pressed for time to give much attention to the large number 
of students who have not yet made clear-cut decisions. 
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6. Interviews with Successful Men and Women in Various Occupa- 
tional Fields: Several educational institutions, notably Boston University, 
have arranged for successful alumni to talk with students who have expressed 
interest in their particular vocations. This is often a successful plan, but 
it is only practicable for students who have already made basic decisions. 
Alumni are not interested or qualified to talk with students who are very 
much up in the air as to whether or not they should be physicians or advertis- 
ing men or engineers. Moreover, it has been the experience of college per- 
sonnel people that alumni interest wanes and that it is possible to keep but 
a very small number of men continuously interested in interviewing students. 

7. Vocational Monographs: By vocational monographs is meant 
careful, detailed descriptions of occupations. To date but a very few really 
good vocational monographs have been produced, but down this road lies 
the most effective method of getting over vocational information to students, 
because : 

1. All occupations can be described in monographs. 


2. Students can take as much time as they need to study each mono- 
graphic description. 

3. Students can make comparisons between occupations from the ob- 
jective data presented. 


Therefore, of these seven methods of supplying undergraduates with 
occupational information, monographs are far and away the most satisfactory. 
We would urge that the other six methods be employed to supplement mono- 
graphs where practicable, but in general industry and education should both 
focus their attention upon the production of more and better monographs 
following standard specifications to be set up and agreed upon. 


What Has Been Done Toward the Production of Monographs 


The agency in American life most concerned with the vocational adjust- 
ment of college students is the American Council on Education. Five years 
ago the American Council appointed a committee of six educators to canvass 
the same problem we are discussing. That committee came to the same 
conclusion that we now present: i.e., that monographs present the best method 
of informing students of vocational opportunities and requirements. The 
committee worked for several years, and late in 1930 submitted a twenty- 
thousand word report to the Council reviewing its activities and presenting 
its recommendations. The program proposed by the committee has been 
unfortunately delayed pending the raising of funds for its execution, but 
its recommendations are still valid, and we should like at this time to review 
the major factors in the proposed program. 

After an appropriate introduction to the problem, the American Council 
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report defined four types of vocational monographs for college students. 
These are: 

1. Business and Industrial Specialties: Monographs which describe 
the business specialties, i.e., skills which are transferable from one business 
unit to another; for example, accounting, advertising, buying, operation, 
sales, personnel, traffic, statistics, credit, the various engineering specialties, 
etc. 

2. Business and Industrial Organizations: Monographs which describe 
corporate organizations such as the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, the United States Steel Corporation, the National City Bank, 
and similar national enterprises. 

3. Business and Industrial Units: Monographs which describe units 
made up of many corporate organizations; for example, department stores, 
the clothing industry, railroading, commercial banking, industrial banking, the 
steel industry, etc. 

4. Non-business Specialties: Monographs which describe specialties 
not directly connected with commercial enterprises. These include law 
medicine, dentistry, social work, librarianship, education, veterinary medicine, 
etc. 

Having in this fashion defined the types of monographs necessary for 
college students, the American Council report proceeded to discuss the func- 
tions of vocational monographs : 

1. To bring together complete vocational information for college students. 

2. To present the data in such clear and readable form that the mono- 
graphs may be read with profit by any college student, be he freshman or 
senior or secondary school upperclassman. 

3. To present information concerning training required so that students 
in setting up their college programs may have information concerning the 
courses they should take in preparation for particular occupations. 

4. To present the data in such form that college personnel counselors 
may use them in their work with individual students or in occupational 
classes. 

Continuing with the problem the report outlined the scope of mono- 
graphs, and proposed that every monograph should discuss three major 
factors: 

1. The history of the occupation. 

2. The organization of the occupation. 

3. The status of college graduates within the occupation. 

In the history section the report proposed that the writer should put 
the occupation into historical perspective, thus giving the reader an overview 
of the occupation in relation to modern life, and presenting general statistics 
about the occupation at the time of the writing of the monograph. In 
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detail the historical portion of each monograph would include discussions 
of the origin of the occupation ; the evolution of the occupation to the present, 
including descriptions of the factors affecting its growth; the relation of 
the occupation to modern life, and to allied occupations ; the number of people 
employed, by sex and training, using census statistics and any other available 
information; the amount of money invested inthe occupation, both at the 
time of writing, and during other decades or centuries; general statistics 
comparable to the number of telephones in use, fiumber of libraries in exist- 
ence, the number of storage batteries manufattured, etc. and, finally, a dis- 
cussion of the future of the occupation since improved methodology and other 
influences are every decade making for important occupational shifts. 

In the section dealing with the organization of the o¢cupation the report 
proposed that the reader be informed of the functions performed by the 
occupation and the various types of organizations developed to perform these 
functions. It is proposed that specific details be given * outline form 
and that organization charts be used wherever practicable. This section would 
be quite lengthy even though the space that it takes to describe it is brief. 

The section concerning the status of the college graduate within the 
occupation would concern itself with the types of work college graduates 
perform; the remuneration they receive over various periods of time; the 
conditions of their employment, such as hours of work, pensions, vacations, 
training required, miscellaneous compensations and limitations, interests of 
the occupational group as a whole, desirable aptitudes, and, finally, the status 
of women in the occupation. 

The American Council Group was of the opinion that the emphasis 
should be factual and statistical, both for the sake of brevity and completeness. 
It pointed out, however, that statistics, of course, cannot make up the entire 
content of a monograph. It suggested that tables and graphs should be 
held together by narrative paragraphs, but that these should be as brief 
as possible. In general the monograph should be a combination of factual 
data and careful, clear, and able writing. 

This brief resumé summarizes the proposed organization of monographs, 
and it is in point now to review the projected plan of production. It has 
been suggested that a Bureau of Occupational Analysis be established as 
a unit of the Council and that it employ a staff to produce a large number 
of monographs. It is proposed that the director of this bureau with his 
assistants perform the following functions: 

1. To contact industrial, business, and professional groups and to interest 
them in collecting and supplying vocational data. 

2. To bring and keep up-to-date the Parker and Moyer vocational 
bibliography. 

3. To write monographs and to arrange for the writing of others. 
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4. To edit all American Council on Education vocational monographs 


and to supervise the writing of all such ventures sponsored by the American 
Council. 


5. To serve as advisors for the production of monographs not directly 
sponsored by the American Council. 

6. To perfect the tentative specifications for the collection of vocational 
information already agreed upon. 

7. To perfect the tentative specifications proposed for the writing 
of vocational monographs. 

8. To carry on a more exhaustive study of student reactions to the 
monographs already produced and to those written in the future. 

9g. To promote throughout the colleges the use of the monographs 
published by the Council. 

10. To be available to college, industrial, and personnel officers through- 
out the country on matters pertaining to vocational information for college 
students. 

It has furthermore been suggested that the proposed Bureau of Occupa- 
tional Analysis produce two books: first, a volume to be called “Choosing 
a Career,” and, second, a volume to be called “Preparing for College.” The 
first of these would be divided into three parts: 

1. Analyzing oneself: A description of techniques that students might 
use to analyze their intelligence, health, interests, abilities, aptitudes, emotional 
stability, extroversion and introversion and other dominant traits. 

2. Analyzing occupations: A discussion of the organization of the work 
of the world, and the distribution of college graduates in various occupations 
and professions, together with criteria for evaluating occupations. 

3. Techniques for securing a position: A discussion of how college 
students should proceed in looking for employment, and what pitfalls and 
fallacies they should avoid. 

These in general are the proposals listed in the American Council report. 
They may be summarized as follows: 


1. That vocational monographs are of four types as named. 
2. That the functions of these monographs are four as named. 
3. That all monographs be divided into three sections as named. 


4. That a Bureau of Occupational Analysis be established as a unit of 
the Council for the production of monographs. 

5. That the proposed Bureau also produce two volumes: “Choosing a 
Career” ; “Preparing for College.” 

Since the program proposed for the American Council is, at least tem- 
porarily, held up, the authors feel the urgent need of some immediate course 
of action to provide for the interim between the present and the initiation 
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of the suggested Bureau of Occupational Analysis. There are, therefore, 
several specific recommendations that the authors would like to make. They 
are: 

1. That the American Management Association appoint a committee 
to wait upon the American Council on Education and to urge that the 
proposed program be undertaken at the earliest possible moment. 

2. That this committee of the American Management Association co- 
operate with the American Council on Education in urging upon philanthropic 
foundations the desirability of making funds available for this most important 
undertaking. 

3. That the American Management Association committee canvass the 
possibility of raising funds from industry and from public spirited individuals 
for the establishment of the proposed Bureau. 

4. That the group here assembled go on record as in favor of the 
production of vocational monographs by some central agency be it the pro- 
posed American Council Bureau of some other organization. This proposal 
is especially stressed since only a central agency could set up and administer 
desirable standards, and because a central agency would need to develop 
the counseling facets of the vocational adjustment problem. Giving vo- 
cational information to students is but half of the larger problem of vocational 
adjustment. Individual students need individual counseling and assistance 
in the appraisement of their abilities and limitations. The informational ob- 
jective meets this desideratum only partially. A central bureau could assist 
personnel officers in developing the personal facets of vocational adjustment 
along with the production of monographs. 

5. That the American Council Bureau, or whatever other bureau be 
established, undertake as its first responsibility the writing of the proposed 
volume, in loose-leaf form, entitled “Choosing a Career.” It seems more 
desirable to produce such a general volume before the specific occupational 
monographs, since each monograph would need to be predicated upon in- 
vestigations that would take many months to complete. Money might be 
made available for the production of such a volume by selling space in it 
to large corporations for dignified and appropriate occupational descriptions. 
Many corporations now produce their own booklets. The proposed volume 
would save time and money, and would have the added value of being in 
standard and brief form for easy reading and prompt reference by students. 

The great importance of giving college students adequate and complete 
occupational information cannot be over-emphasized. The resulting saving 
of time and money and the avoidance of emotional wear and tear, both 
upon employer and college graduate, would ramify in many desirable di- 
rections. We are particularly anxious for the appointment of an American 
Management Association committee to wait upon the American Council on 
Education and to canvass thoroughly the possibility of establishing a central 
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bureau for the exploitation of this eminently practicable and urgently neces- 
sary undertaking. 


Mr. Estasrooks: There are two points of great significance to an in- 
dividual placed in charge of vocational guidance on the campus. The first 
is the ignorance on the part of students as to what industry is or what indus- 
try demands. Secondly, there is a peculiar lassitude on the part of the 
faculty regarding the interests of the student. 

At Colgate we are conducting an experiment in which a member of the 
faculty devotes one hour a week, individually, to five freshmen. In order 
to guide the boys adequately he advises them, outlines reading, etc. There are 
seven faculty men so chosen, all young men, covering 35 freshmen. The 
matter of vocational adjustment never seems to occur to these advisors. 
They will take those boys, guide them along this line, describe reading along 
that; but some of them have quite frankly made the statement that their 
interest is limited to guiding the boy in his college life. They feel in no way 
responsible for adjusting that boy to industry. The best means of impart- 
ing information is through vocational monographs. But we have yet to 
work out some method of getting the boys to study those monographs 
after they are written. It can be done. But even the youngest members of 
the college faculty seem disinterested. 

Mr. Crawrorp: It is important to furnish the student’s advisors, 
whether on the faculty, in the personnel office, or wherever they may be, with 
some sort of information which will enable them to introduce him to the 
problems and functions of industry, business and professional life. One 
reason why members of the faculty and others fail to do this now is because 
they are not familiar with the subject. It is exceedingly difficult to get this 
sort of information. The monograph plan will not automatically solve this 
problem because such problems can only be solved through the intelligent 
interpretation of informational material. In order to approach the problem 
properly, it is first necessary to obtain factual data upon which the subsequent 
interpretation and guidance will need to be based. That is a very difficult 
thing to do. Some industries, some individual companies, cooperate in this 
respect. Others do not. 

Selection seems to me to be the second need of the college personnel 
officer when he looks towards industry. The first thing the colleges expect 
of industry is information, and the second is selection. Before getting the 
kind of selection I have in mind, we all need a more definite study by industry 
of what men are going to be selected for. 

Mr. Morris: In Ohio we have 30 or 40 colleges. In a great many in- 
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stances in the last ten years the colleges have invited professional and business 
men to talk to the student body as a whole, and afterwards answer questions 
of individuals and, at the individuals’ request, give private interviews, on 
general subjects having to do with the choice of vocation. No recruiting, 
no immediate employment is involved. 

I have found these contacts extremely interesting. I found there was con- 
siderable factual information I could give the students, and also was able to 
help them discover the way in which they could use that factual information 
in solving their vocational problems for themselves. The personnel man in 
industry can make a real contribution and at the same time add a great deal 
to his own development by such meetings. 

He is able to point out from his knowledge not only of his own business 
but others, what the satisfaction values in different occupations are, what 
some of the unpleasant phases are, the price that has to be paid for success 
in a particular occupation or profession, so the boy can weigh for himself 
whether or not those satisfaction values will compensate him. 

Mr. F. C. W. PARKER (Kiwanis International): How shall vocational 
counseling, as distinct from vocational information, be given college students? 

Dr. Cowtey: I should like to stress the distinction between vocational 
information and vocational adjustment. Vocational information is a means 
towards the end of vocational adjustment. In order to achieve occupational 
adjustment, of course, one must have definite instruments and information. 
Our paper proposes a method of supplying descriptions of occupations, but 
we also need instruments to assist students in determining their abilities, 
aptitudes, motives, and interests. 

Dr. E. K. Strong of Stanford University has devised a test known as the 
Strong Vocational Interest Test. He has given it to numbers of people in vari- 
ous occupations to discover range of interest. The student may then compare 
his interest pattern with those of the various occupations in which he is 
interested. That is an attempt at vocational adjustment. Other attempts are 
made by means of intelligence and aptitude tests. 

Some years ago one of the large soap manufacturers made a study of 
the qualifications of the successful soap salesman. They had been hiring a 
number of college graduates for these selling jobs. As a result of this inves- 
tigation, they hired no more. Their study proved that their most successful 
salesmen were high school graduates who came from a small town, and who 
had had some experience in a small store, helping to support themselves 
during high school years. They discovered the college graduate was not 
successful because he had ambitions which selling soap would never satisfy. 
Consequently, he was eliminated. 

Other examples might be cited. The point I should like to emphasize is 
that in engineering problems, techniques, instruments and devices must be 
set up in order to measure; likewise, it is necessary to measure the qualifica- 
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tions of students. The Strong test is one such technique. We shall never 
go very far toward the solution of these problems until we develop and 
apply scientific instruments of measurement. 

Stevens Institute has set up a summer camp for high school juniors 
and seniors, in an attempt to do this measuring. 

Johnson O’Connor, Dr. Bingham and several other psychologists who 
are interested in attempting to measure quantitatively the qualifications of 
students, have been brought to the camp. The various divisions of the engineer- 
ing profession are also described to the students in an attempt to inform 
them before beginning their curricula. The orientation is both vocational 
and educational, testing the boys out with practical experience as well as with 
the tests. 

Mr. Dootey: It is true that industry is looking for men and in the end 
we have something to say about the selection, but my sympathies are 100 per 
cent with the young men, notwithstanding the qualifications as to the kind 
of men we should like to have. The man has only one life to live; mistakes 
are rather terrible to him; it does not make very much difference to the 
company—it can easily let one man go and get another. 

Employers should present the information in some way—by monograph, 
by brief talk, by personal interview, or other ways—and then let the student 
make his own choice alone. The men should have the facts spread before 
them unbiased. Don’t try to sell the man your company. Don’t dress it up 
with too much glory. Give him the facts clearly, and let him select you. 

A two-page monograph is long enough for most concerns considering the 
fact that 200 or more different companies might submit them. 

I do not believe a boy will plow through 1,000 or more pages and make an 
analysis. He will do something with it, of course, but I should not worry 
much if he didn’t use it. After all, what difference does it make in the long 
run if a man happens to be with an oil company, an electric company, a rail- 
way company or a department store, if he has had a chance to get a birdseye 
view and then reach an intelligent decision ? 

Mr. E. F. Coy (Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.): When 
I was interviewed while a student at M. I. T., I was terrified by the number 
of representatives who came to the school. They oversold the idea to me. 
I did not know whether to go with one of these companies or go out and find 
someone not trying to sell me his company. I was also impressed by the fact 
that although they tried to sell their company, they gave very little real in- 
formation about it. 

Mr. Rees: It is fundamental that in industries, large and small, we want 
the very best brains we can find, and that there should be proper distribution 
of this high quality potential leadership. There is a problem of distribution 
in this matter of getting quality spread throughout industry. We must 
encourage more widespread opportunity for the able young men and women 
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who are carving out the beginnings of their careers through educational 
effort. 

Let us bear in mind this one ultimate objective—to bring all the youth of 
the country step by step up as far as they can go; get those who are more phys- 
ically than mentally inclined early directed toward practical life careers which 
will satisfy their interest; get those with high mental capacity to go on to 
the limit in their development. Every industry in the country should have 
an interest in this subject, whether it needs one man a year, ten, twenty or 
several hundred. Let us encourage the development and the training of the 
best brains that we have amongst the youth of the country, and let us have 
them distributed where they can do their best work to make our whole society 
more highly efficient ; and let us see that every employer who needs the high 
quality man we have been discussing, gets him—large industry, small industry, 
trade—in every field of endeavor. This will tend to raise the whole standard 
of efficiency in the productive effort of our nation. 


The Employment Procedure 


By 
C. S. Corer, Manager, Educational Department 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
R. C. Crorurer, Dean of Men, University of Pittsburgh 
J. D. Beatty, Secretary, Bureau of Recommendations 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


ONSIDERED from the elementary standpoint, the procedure in employ- 

ing men from colleges for industry consists in filling each available posi- 
tion in an organization with the most suitable man from the standpoint of 
type and ability. As the size of both industrial organizations and colleges has 
increased, the procedure of employment has become complicated to the extent 
that satisfactory results depend more and more upon an in-elligent understand- 
ing by everybody concerned of the factors which enter into the problem. The 
carrying out of each step in the procedure on the highest possible ethical plane 
is no less important. Both the educator and the employer should consider the 
interests of the student, as a prospective citizen and as a prospective member 
of our national industrial and business structure, of even greater importance 
than immediate school or company interests. 


Employment of College Graduates 


The employment of college graduates differs from general employment, 
in that the objective is usually general rather than specific; the economy is 
future rather than present; the time of employment is determined by gradu- 
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ation rather than specific job requirements ; and the place of employment is at 
the college rather than in the employment office. 

The initiative may be taken by the company, by the school, by parents or 
friends, or by the graduate himself. When business conditions are unusually 
good, there is a tendency for the company to take the initiative and, under 
certain conditions, the search for men with ability may become so highly com- 
petitive as to interfere with the best interests of the students. On the other 
hand, when business is unusually depressed, schools have to exert initiative 
in the placement of their graduates, even to the extent that the individual 
interests of some students may be overlooked. At all times placement and 
employment officers are faced with the problem presented by over-zealous 
parents or friends. It is believed that, in general, the best interests of gradu- 
ates are conserved when they have to exert a considerable degree of initiative 
in their search for jobs. 


The Employment Procedure 


The employment procedure starts with the analysis of the company’s 
needs and ends with an employee on a job satisfactorily performing work in 
which he is interested and which offers him adequate opportunity for self- 
development and corresponding prospect of advancement. The whole pro- 
cedure may be divided into nine distinct and separate phases: 

I. Job analysis 
Annual determination of needs 
Preliminary presentation 
Interview 
Examination 
Decision 
Training 
Allocation 
9. Follow-up 


SOW ANH WD 


Job Analysis 


In general work may be classified as manual, clerical, semi-technical, tech- 
nical and supervisory. The ultimate objective of college men usually is place- 
ment in the latter groups, though a general practice is the use of jobs in the 
earlier classifications for the training and development of the graduate. In 
general it is not good practice to try to place the college man in a permanent 
position which does not offer him an opportunity to utilize his educational 
equipment. 


Annual Determination of Needs 


Because of this consideration, it is important that an organization care- 
fully determine its needs for college men each year, as a basis for the employ- 
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ment program. The job analyses must be translated into the types of men 
available in the colleges, both from the standpoint of aptitude and interest. 
These types generally correspond to the functional divisions of industry such 
as research, engineering analysis, sales, manufacturing, operating and ac- 
counting. 


Preliminary Presentation 


Where an estimate of the needs indicates that a considerable number of 
graduates should be employed, some preliminary presentation of the problem 
to the colleges is usually considered advisable. Such presentation may take 
the form of advertising, lectures, pamphlets describing the company and its 
needs, or scouts. In other cases the presentation may consist in service to the 
colleges by supplying laboratory equipment, problems illustrative of practice 
in the field, summer employment for undergraduates, or conducting teacher 
conferences. 


Interview 


The preliminary presentation is usually followed by an interview in 
which the representative of the company meets the interested student for 
the purpose of interpreting the requirements of the business to him and 
estimating his qualifications for the work. This interview may be held in 
the employment office, or at the school. The place is determined usually 
by the number of men needed or the difficulty of securing men with special 
aptitudes or abilities. The practice of recruiting graduates at the colleges has 
the advantages of: 


Facility and economy to the student 
Personal contact between student and employer 
Personal contact between members of the faculty and employer 
Ready access to records. 
Determination of the attitudes of other students toward the individual 
Presentation of opportunities to a larger number of prospective ap- 
plicants. 
The disadvantages are: 

1. Interruption of the college program 
Distraction of the student’s interest from his studies 
Excessive number of offers of employment for the better men 
Difficulty of arranging suitable schedules for visiting representatives 
Lack of suitable quarters for interviewing. 


ALPE LP 


3. 
4. 
5. 


A survey of the practice of interviewing indicates that, in general, the 
recruiting period is confined to the spring semester of the senior year. This 
enables the visits of representatives to the campus to be arranged without ex- 
cessive overlap. At the same time it concentrates the visits sufficiently to enable 
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the student to become acquainted with the various opportunities without un- 
duly delaying his decision. 


Examination 


Following the interview, the customary practice of employment managers 
is to examine in detail the records which the eligible men have made in college. 
An estimate of aptitudes and interests is secured from the members of the 
faculty. Before final employment, a physical examination is usually required. 


Decision 


Some companies make it a practice to offer employment to those members 
of the senior class who, they believe, will qualify for the positions available. 
Other companies prefer to give the student information regarding their work 
and opportunities, leaving it to him to apply for a position with the company 
after becoming acquainted with other available opportunities. In either case 
a reasonable length of time should be given for securing the additional infor- 
mation necessary for an intelligent decision. Usually this interval should ex- 
tend from a minimum of two or three weeks to a maximum of two or three 
months. 


Training 


The graduate, upon reporting for work, may be assigned immediately to 
a regular position in the organization or rotated from job to job, according to 
a definite schedule. This training may extend for a period of from three or 
four weeks to one or two years. It is usually considered that some supple- 
mentary program of development for the individual is a necessary part of the 
employment procedure. The more pretentious programs attempt to provide a 
continuous development program, consisting not only of technical courses but 
also of instruction in the cultural subjects. Such courses are given either by 
the company or by local educational institutions. 


Allocation 


As a general rule it is desirable for the young graduate to determine a 
specific objective at the earliest possible time. One of the advantages of con- 
sidering the first few months of employment as a training course is that it en- 
ables the company to estimate better the aptitudes and interests of the student, 
and enables the student to estimate the requirements and potentialities of the 
available jobs. In certain instances an arrangement is made for the student 
to try the kind of work for which he thinks he is best suited before making the 
final decision. In general the final allocation is determined by the mutual de- 
cision of the graduate and the executive concerned. 
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Follow-up 


In those organizations in which the employment procedure is best organ- 
ized, the progress which the young graduate makes in his work is checked, the 
checking sometimes continuing for several years. It usually takes the form of 
a record of accomplishment, the checking of promotion, responsibility and 
salary, and a study of turnover. 


Difficulties Common to the Employment Procedure 


Although the successful applicants far outnumber those which for one 
reason or other fail, in the normal procedure of adjusting college graduates 
in industry, we believe it will be helpful to those who are vitally interested in 
the problem of placement to consider some of the difficulties which are en- 
countered in carrying out the employment procedure. 

The following are given with no attempt to classify them either according 
to kind or cause: 


1. Capacity of student not suited to requirement of job. 


tv 


. The square peg in the round hole. 
Graduates not available at the time jobs need to be filled. 


Inaccurate estimate of its needs by the company. 


-? & 


No opportunity for the man in the ranks to rise. 
Too many men from the same school in one company. 
Insecurity of work due to extreme fluctuations in business. 


. Lack of information as to location of available jobs and suitable men. 


PRryan 


. Inaccurate presentation of job to graduate by school or company. 
10. Too many employment officers at the school at the same time. 
11. Going around the functional organization. 


12. Discrediting the other fellow’s proposition. 


13. Excessive cost due to excessive competitive activities. 
14. Unnecessary extension of the recruiting season. 
15. Inaccurate presentation of student by himself or by school. 


16. Duplication of effort in securing information regarding students or 
jobs which should be available readily to all. 


17. Poor health. 


18. Decision of student required before he can become familiar with other 
opportunities. 
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19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33- 


34. 
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Too many offers of employment for the better students. 

Failure satisfactorily to meet the needs of the small company. 
Acceptance of two or more jobs at the same time by the student. 
Failure of the student to report as agreed. 

Too much or not enough initiative on the part of graduate. 
Insufficient opportunity for continued development of graduate. 
Too much done for the student or graduate. 

Unnecessary geographic redistribution of graduates. 

Too much competition between the divisions of a company. 
Pay not commensurate with ability and responsibility. 
Insufficient opportunity for promotion. 

Unadvised disturbance of the graduate—executive relationship. 
Excessive unnecessary turnover. 

Too many or too few suitable jobs available in the country. 


Lack of cooperation between placement officers and employment 
officers. 


Lack of appreciation of the other fellow’s problems. 


Some Determining Factors 


In view of the complexity of the employment procedure, the whole matter 
can best be comprehended by isolating the various elements which enter into 
the problem. 








Recruiting and Training College Men 
for Selling 


By Bevan Lawson, Executive Sales Manager, 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation 


| Fate in the fall of 1927, Dictaphone Sales Corporation considered the de- 

sirability of trying out a plan to recruit our sales organization from col- 
lege seniors due to graduate in June, 1928. Practically all of our higher 
executives are college men, and therefore they knew that a large number of 
industrial concerns send representatives on a round to certain colleges, each 
spring, for the purpose of selecting men for entry into one or another depart- 
ment of their business. Inquiry brought information that in a majority of 
such instances men are taken with the understanding that they will be given 
preferred opportunity to attain executive position through direct stages of 
promotion, if qualified to do so, but we could not secure comparable informa- 
tion regarding the successful outcome of engaging men who would be merged 
immediately into the activities of sales representation. 


Planning the Training Course 


Consequently, we had to consider on the one hand the handicaps of im- 
maturity and inexperience, while on the other hand we knew that young 
college men would come to us with strong determination to make good, and, 
having acquired the study habit, would approach their first job with readiness 
to be influenced and guided in a straight line direction. For our part, we fig- 
ured that by planning in advance a definite course of training which would fit 
in with a college student’s mental preparedness and pre-conceived notions, we 
could be reasonably sure of directing his efforts understandingly and getting 
him headed straight. Therefore, after laying out a complete schedule for such 
a course, and after assigning a definite program for everyone who would take 
part in the instruction, we decided to organize a training school for college 
students, to assemble at the factory in July, 1928. 


College Students’ Attitude Towards Selling 


Before outlining the main features in our plan for the training of college 
graduates for sales, it is of primary importance that an understanding be 
reached with regard to the college student’s attitude of mind towards entry 
into the sales field. A misconception concerning self-qualification for selling 
is widely prevalent among under-graduates, and consequently they show 
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definite unwillingness even to consider that occupation. This disinclination is 
often strengthened by listening to those who have formed a negative opinion 
after attempt to sell a product during summer vacation without adequate 
training. 


Scarcity of Literature on the Sales Process 


This alleged test is more often discouraging than it is promotive, because 
such a venture, unless supervised under highly favorable conditions, may be- 
come a depressing ordeal which is likely to remain only as an unpleasant 
memory. Especially is this disfavor noticeable among men in university 
schools of business if they have subjected themselves to perfunctory experi- 
ment in selling during a brief summer period. Too often such a venture 
settles forever all further desire to consider selling as a profession. Conse- 
quently, it is natural that men who have been trained in the details of business 
administration should show preference for inside positions in which they hope 
to apply some of the knowledge of routine practice obtained during class work. 
A wide selection of text books is available for use in courses on advertising, 
accounting, banking, finance, production and other classified divisions of 
business management, and for such there is a large range of authentic data, 
but class study of salesmanship covers chiefly problems of business adminis- 
tration rather than of that personal relationship which constitutes qualifica- 
tion for success in selling. Nor is this situation a reproach to educators, but 
rather it is attributable to the fact that sales management itself has not yet 
standardized the requirements of salesmanship, and consequently no informa- 
tion on the selling process is available as teachable matter. 


Remuneration 


Then, again, during an early period in any occupation there is the ques- 
tion of remuneration to be considered, and it is natural that a college student 
who has no basic knowledge of sales work should lean towards a safe course 
of action in spite of keen desire to profit more speedily through bolder venture. 
The outlook of regularity in weekly wage may outweigh consideration of the 
possibility of a much higher rate of earnings on a commission basis. 

College students need positive assurance on these points before they will 
be likely to be persuaded that definite opportunity is to be gained through 
choice of selling as a profession; hesitation because of unpreparedness for 
sales work will be modified if they are impressed by the fact that in no other 
class of commercial occupation can there be found anything approaching the 
degree of personal guidance and constructive assistance that is given to the 
sales representatives of a well-organized concern. By getting to a student’s 
full understanding the further fact that his opportunities for personal ad- 
vancement will be in ratio to his accomplishment, and that his increased earn- 
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ing power will be regulated by his progressive ability, then a new estimate of 
his underlying self will be created. Furthermore, it may be pointed out to him 
that there is a straight line opportunity for promotion because of the grades in 
supervision which lead directly to executive position; that length of service 
is not necessarily a dominating factor, except for the time required to obtain 
sales experience through repetitive practice ; that the services of a competent 
salesman will be bid for by another concern if not recognized by the firm he is 
working for, and that the permanency of a salesman’s position is more secure 
than in most commercial occupations because of contacts which he builds up, 
and therefore in times of stress his services in maintaining both the goodwill 
of his trade and the output of his product, are more of a necessity in dull times 
than when volume is more easily attainable. 


Sales Field Not Sufficiently Exploited in Colleges 


An explanation of some of these features connected with selling as a 
chosen career will do much to correct the prevailing misconception which in- 
duces college men to look upon selling as possibly their last resort. Provided 
that this misgiving could be removed by proper exchange of information which 
would lend attractiveness to the sales profession, a wide opening would be 
available to graduates in a field which has not yet been sufficiently exploited 
in colleges. Furthermore, if such convincing knowledge were conveyed to 
sophomores and juniors as well as senior students, then, in place of general 
unwillingness to seek sales positions, there would be a growing desire to do so, 
and one of the biggest problems which confront placement directors at prac- 
tically every university and college would be materially solved. Therefore, 
those who visit colleges to select recruits for their selling organization will do 
well to take pains in getting over to prospective applicants two viewpoints: 
first, the fact should be pointed out to them that development of character- 
istics which they may already possess is sufficient guarantee of eventual suc- 
cess ; second, complete details of a training program should be definitely out- 
lined. Men who possess a self-consciousness of ability need chiefly the assur- 
ance that they will receive specific instruction which will equip them for ulti- 
mate success in their first job after leaving college. 


Dictaphone Sales Course 


As illustration of this second procedure, the remainder of this presentation 
will detail the course followed by Dictaphone Sales Corporation which has 
peen closely adhered to for the past four years. 

The plan which we adopted for the first year has since been repeated 
without material change each successive year. At the outset it was purely ex- 
perimental. We visited colleges adjacent to Dictaphone branches located north, 
south, west and east, our object in going so far afield being to assign men 
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eventually to branches somewhat near their home towns. Consequently, we 
did not select many men from any one college. So far, we have not set out 
in any year to engage more than twenty or twenty-five students because we 
could concentrate on that number intensively and subsequently could observe 
individual progress and measure more truly the value of the method. We 
have never allowed ourselves to be influenced by desire or need to enlarge our 
sales force at any given point, but rather have estimated the opportunity af- 
forded at chosen branches for further managerial supervision after they had 
received intensive preparatory training in the school. Consequently, a very 
deliberate selection was not only made possible, but also was necessary. 


Recruiting 


In the first year we accepted the arrangement usually offered by univer- 
sities to interview men between classes at close intervals of fifteen minutes 
for each man. In subsequent years, however, we have been successful in ar- 
ranging a two-day visit to each college; the first day is devoted to detailed 
explanation of our proposition to groups of students, brought together col- 
lectively at different intervals throughout the first day ; the second day is filled 
with personal interviews. I want to emphasize the advantage of explaining 
everything connected with the offer to groups of men on the first day, with a 
subsequent round table discussion of all points at issue, before granting inter- 
view on the second day to those who may have been definitely attracted by the 
proposition. This plan eliminates necessity to outline the details repeatedly 
to individual applicants. There is the added advantage that the whole of the 
second day can be given exclusively to intensive consideration of applicants. 
Also, a full coverage on the first day of the qualifications required disposes of 
those who may be mere curiosity seekers and, having gained knowledge of 
these requirements, those who lack self-valuation are discouraged from taking 
up the interviewer’s time. In the process of selection, while scholarship stand- 
ing and extra-curricula activities are carefully considered, we look more keenly 
for evidence of personal characteristics which indicate inner-consciousness, 
rather than for external impressions and relationship. Because grace in 
language has to be the vehicle of successful sales contact, the degree of a young 
man’s ability to express himself in words, and to carry along his side of the 
interview, is paramount. Because home environment exerts lasting influence 
upon a young man’s future, careful inquiry is made into the family. To com- 
mand consideration, applicants must evidence earnest desire to enter the field 
of selling or at least must justify that inclination. The characteristics looked 
for searchingly are mental poise, ease of mannerism, alert understanding, self- 
valuation, liberty of opinion, definite self-assurance and other signs of indi- 
viduality which contribute to personal attractiveness. All of these indications 
can be brought out in the course of easy conversation which is not interrupted 
by the applicant because he has obtained all needed information on the previ- 
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ous day. Such leisurely process may not be possible for those who seek to 
engage a large number of men from a single university, but where extreme 
selection is the objective, as in our particular instance, adaptability for inten- 
sive training in the sales process hinges more upon personal characteristics 
than perhaps on any other consideration. 


Details of Plan Should Be Explained Carefully 


Another outcome of such deliberate selection is that those who accept our 
offer do not change their minds subsequently. In the last three years, we have 
not had a single disappointment when the time comes for the gathering of the 
class. This may be ascribed to the pains we have taken to explain every detail 
of our training method. This gives those who have been selected a confidence 
in their own adaptability to fit in with our general plan, which I shall describe 
as follows: 

We offer to a carefully selected group of college graduates a full six 
months’ course of definite sales training, during which period they will not be 
required to measure their rate of progress by early evidences of actual sales 
production. In other words, they will not be rated as staff salesmen until they 
have completed a course of training which lasts from July until the end of 
December. During that six months they will receive a weekly salary which is 
adequate for their requirements. They will be assembled in July at our fac- 
tory, where we have set up a school. For the first two months they will submit 
to a very intensive course of training in everything connected with the sales 
process, under direct instruction from executives who are scheduled to fill 
eight-hour sessions daily throughout that period. This includes two weeks 
spent in the factory under our engineers and factory officials. 


The Initial Period 


Recognizing that men emerging from student life will quickly respond to 
a sales training course if it is somewhat similar in process to their class work 
in college, we schedule a definite program which meets that anticipation. The 
initial period in our school is devoted to elemental factors in self-expression ; 
this includes the dynamics of speech, articulation, forcefulness of expression, 
sequence of ideas and the correction of personal mannerisms. As material 
for these periods of speech drill, we use the fundamental elements of sales 
approach and the step-by-step methods of dealing with unusual situations. 
The academic side of selling and the “reasons why” of definite procedure are 
scheduled into this initial program, with the combined result that formative 
background is established for all students before they are instructed in the 
further detail of our product. A Dictaphone is installed on each student’s 
desk and is constantly used for intensive practice in every detail of verbal 
sales presentation. In all dictated matter, the student’s voice comes back to 
him in merciless reproduction ; therefore, each student is constantly under the 
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corrective influence of self-criticism. In his hotel room also, each man has his 
own Dictaphone, with result that exchange of friendly opinion during evening 
work is even more intimate and constructive than during class session. It 
would be difficult indeed to estimate the advantages afforded by this constant 
use of the Dictaphone in every phase of sales training. Listening back en- 
ables a beginner to measure his own progress convincingly, and at the same 
time reveals faults which need correction. 


Practical Knowledge of ‘Machine Construction 


Upon entry into our factory, a complete change of surroundings prompts 
eagerness to be instructed in the assembly and adjustment of our machines. 
To enable each bench foreman to give individual attention, the student group 
is broken up into lots of three or four men, and receives personal instruction 
in every operation of assembly until the machines which they themselves have 
built are ready for inspection and adjustment; this means that they gain in- 
tricate and practical knowledge of the construction of the three individual 
machines—the dictating, the transcribing and the shaving units. In such work 
they are under close observation of the supervising engineer, the factory su- 
perintendent and members of their official staff, and finally they are given a 
written examination which determines the rating of their mechanical effi- 
ciency. After they have become acquainted with the mechanical set-up of our 
product, students come back to the school very definitely stimulated in every 
respect, and therefore anxious to obtain an equally exact knowledge of the 
selling process. 

Thereupon, the next two weeks is a very busy period; into it is crowded 
further informative knowledge of the product and every detail connected with 
sales operation. Corporation policies and practices are explained, and definite 
instruction is given in field and branch operation. Printed and typed matter 
relating to process or procedure is released to them for future study and ref- 
erence. In conformity with an exactly arranged program, the periods of de- 
tailed instruction are frequently interspersed with repetitive drill in speech 
presentation. It is noteworthy that this entire training period is time-sched- 
uled throughout, and nothing is left to chance. If we were to trust to passing 
circumstances or impulse, we could not possibly cover the ground so thor- 
oughly. 


Comprehensive Review 


The closing week in the school is spent in comprehensive review of every- 
thing that has preceded it. However, principal attention is given to verbal 
practice in approach and sales presentation. By this time it becomes quite ap- 
parent that all students have accomplished a uniformity of ability which is 
not surprising when we take into consideration the fact that each man has 
received the same individual training. In the course of the last week, men com- 
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mence to show somewhat anxious interest concerning the particular branch to 
which they will be assigned. By this time we have become intimately ac- 
quainted with the capacities of each individual student, and those who have 
been in charge of instruction exchange opinions upon this important question 
of assignments. While we adhere as far as possible to the policy of sending 
men to branches which are near their homes, the original agreement was that 
they would be ready to go wherever they should be sent. However, it is of 
paramount importance that the remaining four months of each student’s train- 
ing period shall contribute to certainty of his success; this involves consid- 
eration of potential territory and suitability of individuals to known sur- 
roundings. Even so, our advance knowledge of such local probabilities 
prompted selection of the colleges from which the students were drawn, and 
quite usually we are able to carry out the pre-determined intention. 


Transfer to Branch Office 


Now comes the real test of original choice and subsequent training in our 
school. Upon arrival at a branch, each student comes under the personal su- 
pervision of his branch manager; we make very sure of this by keeping our- 
selves very closely informed. After a short period necessary for his orienta- 
tion in the branch office, he is given practical insight into the selling task by 
daily association with the more experienced representatives working at that 
branch. A plan for each successive day is laid out for him by the branch man- 
ager and alternatively he may go out with the mechanics who are servicing the 
product or with salesmen who are selling it. Frequently he accompanies the 
manager in his personal contacts and absorbs knowledge of situations which 
would not come under his observation if he were rated as a staff salesman and 
also were required to be self-sustaining. It must be remembered that for the 
remaining four months he will continue to receive a sustaining salary which 
relieves him of the responsibility of upkeep and frees him to gain sales ex- 
perience by both precept and practice. This fact enables his manager to as- 
sign him temporarily as assistant to an experienced staff salesman. A senior 
salesman is glad to avail himself of the kind of aid which can be given by a 
student, provided he is not required to yield any part of his own earned com- 
missions for such service. Thus, the student has access to important installa- 
tions which already are in process, and shares in the detail of carrying them 
through. Then, too, a senior salesman will direct the student’s approach to 
new contacts on his territory and will help him to make good in such attempts. 
Also, throughout this remaining four-month period, the student is required to 
keep in touch with his executive sales manager at headquarters through weekly 
letters which report unusual circumstances encountered ; he also seeks advice 
on matters of interest or difficulty. A carbon copy of such weekly letter is 
lodged simultaneously with his branch manager, and similar carbon of reply 
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is mailed separately to the manager. This insures constant knowledge on the 
manager’s part of the student’s progressive experiences. Frequent visits of 
executives from headquarters to the branches also keeps us in close touch with 
the student’s development, and altogether we have found the whole set-up to be 
both constructive and resultful. 


Territory Assigned 


Usually by November, or at latest by December, the student is considered 
ready to have a definite territory assigned to him. This gives him time and op- 
portunity to do constructive work in a district which will be his own when he 
is advanced to the status of staff salesman. Up until the first week in January 
each student has been on a sustaining salary, without participation in commis- 
sions, but thereafter he is placed on a straight commission basis and assumes 
entire self-responsibility. 


Plan Has Proved Satisfactory 


Such is the complete story of the Dictaphone plan to select college stu- 
dents and train them for sales work. For the first year it was regarded as an 
experiment, but for the last three years the plan has more than justified itself. 
It is natural that men of university type who have been selected for their out- 
standing attractiveness and who have been trained in practical self-expression, 
should be constantly assailed by offers from other concerns. For this reason 
we have lost a few men—not many it is true, but a few have yielded to that 
kind of pressure, while the number who, in point of self-attainment, have 
fallen short of our expectation has been comparatively negligible. 


Disinclination Towards This Field Must Be Overcome 


Having evidenced the care which we have taken each year to bring to 
the understanding of college seniors the thoroughness of our sales training 
course, I feel justified in expressing regret that a disinclination to consider 
selling as a profession is so prevalent among college men. Each successive 
year I have been increasingly impressed by the fact that the few men who seek 
interviews are chiefly those who have no definite knowledge of what occupation 
they want to follow. Rarely do I find men who express a definite wish to take 
up selling, and when questioned closely upon their inclination to do so they 
tell me that perhaps they “will have to” if nothing else is available. 

Consequently, I predict that if occupational advisers at our colleges will 
take steps to remove the general misconception of the opportunities and re- 
quirements, they will do much to relieve a large part of their own problem. 
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